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Welcome to 


the new editor... 


Before the new executive editor 
of THe Catuoxric Minn, Rev. 
Vincent S. Kearney, S.J., man- 
ages to barricade himself behind 
the anonymity long characteris- 
tic of the editorial policy of this 
distinguished magazine, a brief 
pen sketch of him should be 
put on the record. 


Born In New York in 1913, he attended St. Nich- 
olas of Tolentine parochial school, Regis High 
School, and Fordham University, all in New York. 
From his entrance into the Jesuit order in 1932, 
his studies and his work have taken him around 
the world. In 1939 he went to Egypt. His assign- 
ment, along with others to Beirut and Baghdad, 
was part of a special project of American Jesuit aid 
to the Christian Arabs in various parts of the Mid- 
dle East. He taught English at the College of the 
Holy Family in Cairo and studied Arabic and 
Syriac there until] the war in 1941 forced him 
to return to America. 

He had one year of journalistic training and 
administrative experience at Jesuit Missions maga- 
zine (1947-48) and another of spiritual direction 
and administration at the Jesuit Novitiate in Pough- 
keepsie, New York. But his already recognized 
abilities as a writer and speaker and his wide range 
of interests marked him for a career of journalism. 
In 1949 he became an associate editor of AMERICA. 

(Continued on inside back cover) 
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HERE are many possible ap- 
proaches which might legitimate- 
ly be taken in any discussion of the 
ntriguing and rapidily changing re- 
ationship between the Catholic press 
pnd Catholic social action. The rap- 
d change during the past decade 
ould itself be the subject of lengthy 
study. Indeed, so many changes have 
een occurring that it is reminiscent 
bf the chameleon which went insane 
trying to adjust itself to a Scotch 
plaid. 
In an effort to be as practical as 
possible, I have selected only two 
points to discuss with you this eve- 
ing. The first concerns what the 
atholic press is doing to promote 
atholic social action. The second 


is an attempt to answer the ques- 
tion: what can you in the field of 
Catholic social action do to promote 
your cause through the medium of 
the Catholic press? 

What I have to say includes not 
only my own thinking, but the think- 
ing also of almost 20 practising 
Catholic newspaper and magazine 
editors who generously supplied me 
with their on and off the record 
comments on these two points, 

I do not come to you as an apolo- 
gist for the Catholic press, but in all 
sincerity I am able to declare em- 
phatically that never before in its 
history has the Catholic press in 
America been doing more to pro- 
mote the social teachings of the 


An address to the Catholic Social Action Conference, Cleveland, Ohio, Septem- 


ber 8, 1955. 
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Church and their application to cur- 
rent problems than it is today. Never 
before has it done this so vigorously 
or so purposefully. And never be- 
fore has so large an audience been 
reached so regularly. 


Social Doctrine 


. Some of you might well smile at 
this statement as you think, perhaps, 
of your own local diocesan paper, 
which never seems to carry enough 
material on the Church’s social doc- 
trine, or which, possibly, seems at 
times to be even blissfully unaware 
of the advanced social thinking of 
the Charch. It appears to you that 
it reflects in its editorial policy local 
prejudices rather than the magnifi- 
cent and awe-inspiring panoramic 
view of society and its proper rela- 
tionships given to us by Christ, 
speaking especially through recent 
Pontiffs. 

It is unfortunately true that not 
every Catholic publication has seen 
the light. Indeed, there are times 
when you might even wonder if cer- 
tain Catholic periodicals know that 
the light exists. And you might even 
speculate how so many of them 
seem to be satisfied with lighting a 
candle when we know full well that 
in this tinder-box period of history 
scores of million candle-power search- 
lights are needed. 


It was probably this concern over 
the urgency of the situation which 
prompted a monsignor who is edi- 
tor of a diocesan paper to write me: 


What is the Catholic press — to 
promote social action? Sarcastically I 


Janua 


might say that the most ( ape 
ever did was to pay my sdhay sil 
make it 
encyclica 
nine years. 


ssible for me to teach 
in our local labor school { 


Certainly, if you base your conch 
sions on local experience alone, yt 
might become discouraged. But evéici 
a cursory study of the over-all m 
tional picture will, I believe, se 
to help drive away some of 
clouds of gloom and bring a litt 
sunshine into our lives. 

For example, the Indiana Cathol 
and Record recently said editoria 


You can find very few diocesan pape 
or religious magazines that today 
espouse the narrow nationalism, 
anti-UN diatribes, the suspicion of 
cial reforms, the guarded fear of org: 
ized labor, the veiled hostility towa 
liberalizing immigration and the op 
anti-intellectualism which not so lo 
ago were all too frequent offerings 
the U.S. Catholic press. 


To become more specific, it is 
happy fact that the NCWC Nev 
Service—in its news, feature and 
picture service—is uniformly excefi 
lent in its treatment of social actia 
and the social teachings of 
Church. Within the limitations of if 
finances, it is doing the kind of jae 
which deserves the highest praise. 

A close look at the Catholic pre! 
throughout the nation will reveaf 
too, the fact that more newspape 
than ever before are carrying 
umns dealing specifically with soci 
action, such as those by Msg 
George Higgins, Fr. William Smit 
S.J. and Fr. Dennis Comey, S; 
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More and more features dealing with 
phases of social action are finding 
Atheir way into the pages of more and 
more diocesan publications. 

As an editor of a diocesan weekly 
in one of the larger midwestern arch- 
ldioceses stated: “Anyone in the so- 
ial-action field in this archdiocese 
ijhas but to present the material and 
e will carry it-if it is from a 


atholic source.” 



























An Increasing Awareness 


Nor should we forget that when 
e chips were down the Catholic 
press came through with a magnifi- 
arent show of solidarity in its recent 
wareatment of the so-called “right-to- 
ork” laws. This almost unbroken 
olidarity was repeated at the time 
wf the tenth anniversary of the UN, 
pivhen the Catholic press generally 
roke away from provincialism and 
reached the Church’s gospel of re- 
ponsibility in international life. 

s§ In the Catholic magazine field, 
sqyou will likewise find an increasing 
i@wareness of Christian social prin- 
capiples and action reflected in editori- 
‘i@pls and articles. And this awareness 
igs not limited to some of the popular, 
' jeneral-interest publications. It ex- 
jajends throughout the entire maga- 
ine field, including many examples 
reqrom among the mission magazines, 
e@ahe professional journals, the devo- 
yefional magazines and the periodicals 
copimed at the younger set. 

cil It is unfortunate that too many en- 


> 
Je 


ot 
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gaged in Catholic social-action work 
are unaware of the magnificent role 
being played by many outstanding 
youth publications in forming the so- 
cial consciences of our young peo- 
ple. To take one outstanding exam- 
ple: the director of one chain of pub- 
lications aimed at juveniles wrote: 


It seems to me that the most effective 
work in the field of Christian social ac- 
tion has to be done in the juvenile 
field, where we're trying to do it. If we 
don’t bring ’em up right, they probably 
aren't going to act right. And often, I 
think, we grown-ups are beyond salva- 
tion in this area. 

By now you may think I have 
been stacking the deck in my selec- 
tion of material. So to round out the 
picture, here is an interesting ex- 
cerpt from the editor of an influen- 
tial diocesan weekly, who, in re- 
sponse to my query, “What is the 
Catholic press doing to promote 
Catholic social action?”, wrote: ; 

The diocesan papers are _printin 
much of the au of Catholic er 
action. Some of us do not print the 
writings of certain members of the 
clergy, because we not only have little 
confidence in what they say, but also 
we believe they are aiding and abetting 
the planners of an American totalitarian 
state. : 


And a little further on, he makes 
the point that “Catholic papers do 
not seem to have reporters digging 
into social problems and reporting 
on the realities of life in the USA. 





ii 


S. 
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There is too much swivel chair, not 
enough leg work.” 


The editor of a vigorous eastern 
diocesan paper thought that though 
the Catholic press as a whole is do- 
ing a good job in the social-action 
field of pointing out the defects of 
existing institutions, it is falling down 
in accentuating the positive. 

The editor—who is a monsignor— 
wrote: 


We should be presenting a positive 
program and encouraging those who are 
experimenting in this field. My feeling 
is that we are very conservative along 
this line; that we are frightened by the 
bug-a-boo of Socialism and hesitate to 
support any program that has not al- 
ready received the highest ecclesiastical 
endorsement. There are very few places 
in the Catholic press of America where 
there is daring and a bit of the proper 
revolutionary spirit that transforms the 
world. . . . Happily there are a few 
Catholic papers . . . that consistently 
present Catholic social principles in an 
impressive and understandable way that 
cannot help but have good results 
among those who read them. Unfor- 
tunately, their number is small and 
they are thought of as radical. 


Despite these criticisms, you may 
feel that over-all this is an over-op- 
timistic, perhaps even a Pollyannish 
estimate of the situation. After all, 
one swallow does not make a sum- 
mer. But this is not the case of one 
swallow. There are many swallows, 
and dimly visible on the distant 
horizon even more. 


I might add that a priest-editor 
who is one of your most ardent sup- 
porters even went so far as to write 
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that “Catholic publications ought not 
to be so blatantly pro-labor as many 
of them seem . . . In my own editor. 
ial work I try to be conscious of the 
fact that a lot of labor leaders are 
conscienceless extortioners and _ that 


not every Republican is a lost soul} ! 


In an article in America last Feb 
ruary, based on a survey I had made 
of the manner in which the Catholic 
press was promoting the positive so 
cial teachings of the Church, | 
pointed out that there was much t 
be desired. It is true that there ij 
still much to be wished, hoped ani 
prayed for. 


The Catholic press has, generally 
only recently become conscious ¢ 
social action and the social teach 
ings of the Church. It has only be 
gun to scratch the surface of the 
encyclicals and papal and _ hie 
archical pronouncements which hav 
lain buried for too many years. Mam 
editors seem to be virtually unte 
tored in any but the most basi 
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Catholic social principles. And many 
others are just now awakening ti 
the existence of the many groups e 
gaged in the broad field of Catholi 


social action. 


But this is a normative compat 
son between what is and what ough 
to be. In any estimate of the ac 
and the ideal it is easy to becom 
discouraged. How many of us, fi 
example, would feel justified in say 
ing that the present state of Cath 
olic social action comes close to th 
ideal? 

Using the historical approad 
however, between what was at 
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what is, we find adequate cause to 
repeat our original claim that never 
>before in our history has our Cath- 
olic press been doing more to pro- 
mote the social teachings of the 
Church and their application than it 
is doing today. 

But like every other progressive 
ef Organization, the Catholic press does 
slg NOt want to stand still, resting on its 
sof laurels. To be true, we must never 
forget that the Catholic press does 
tp} not exist primarily or solely to pro- 
, jf mote Catholic social action, or the 
anig social education of its readers, Par- 

ish news has to be adequately cov- 
1h ered, as does news of Catholic 
| 4 Charities, the schools, sports, book 
ch teviews, as well as religious indoc- 
bef ‘tination and all the rest which goes 
hf into the making of a well-rounded 
diocesan newspaper or a readable 
magazine. 


5 How to Help 


asi’ Nevertheless, most Catholic edi- 
ang tors do realize that social action is 
; tif Of the greatest importance and they 
‘@j do want to do justice to it. The 
orf question is, how can you help them? 
Or, as I put it to the many editors 
to whom I wrote: “What can those 
n engaged in the field of Catholic so- 
‘tu cial action do to promote better cov- 
omf erage of Catholic social action in the 


SFB as FteEe 








OM 


fg Catholic press on both the local and 
§ national levels?” 


‘atl =Here are some of their answers. I 
_ tj believe that you will not only find 

them interesting, but, taken collec- 
ad tively, you will find that they form a 
ang primer in public relations. 
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One southern editor, who has 
taken a leading role in his State in 
the fight against segregation and the 
right-to-work laws, wrote frankly 
and revealingly: 


I don't really know the answer to the 
problem of presenting the social teach- 
ings of the Church to our readers, ex- 
cept for the usual one for the editor 
to read widely enough to get fresh 
slants and attack the problem that way. 
If it were possible to enlist the services 
of experts to provide articles from time 
to time on this or that topic, it would 
help. Yet with limited resources, the 
editor usually has to hope that the 
fresh outlook may come from one or 
more of the columns he may be using. 
Those who are able and willing are 
usually too busy, such as Father 
“Blank.” who has been a great help to 
me but whom I hate to ask for any- 
thing more. Lay experts may be will- 
ing (though they usually aren’t trained 
to write in this field for a newspaper), 
yet one hesitates to ask for any ex- 
tended assistance from them without 
remuneration . . . and the budget may 
be slim. Many of the experts who have 
helped me have been most gracious, 
but their articles were not written for a 
newspaper. I had to ask questions and 
rewrite the articles or else write them 
completely first after asking questions 
and then have the experts go over them 
for accuracy... 

I would like to have a series of arti- 
cles on labor and social principles to 
help convert some local Catholic anti- 
labor employers, among others, but the 
series would have to be written in 
terms they understand and using ex- 
amples that would touch their level. 


Another editor, a monsignor from 
the midwest, wrote: 
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To me, this seems to be the main 
work of the Catholic press in promot- 
ing social action: present the principles 
and news of Catholic social thought in 
such a way that the proper atmosphere 
is provided for the work to be done. 
Even if my readers don’t like the more 
liberal ideas of their Catholic neigh- 
bors, they know that I probably would 
and they will (I hope) be a little less 
ready to castigate those neighbors 
publicly ... 

‘Personally, however, I have often 
wished those Catholics who are ac- 
quainted with social principles and 
claim they want to encourage social ac- 
tion would make the effort and write 
letters to the editors of the Catholic 
press. I can and do write editorial after 
editorial on Catholic social principles 
and action, but it seems to me it would 
be a lot more impressive to lay readers 
if they found other lay readers writing 
letters of agreement or disagreement to 
the editor. It would be a shock to some 
of our readers to find all this is not just 
“priest talk,” but something the laity 
should and often do know about. 


Along the same lines, another 
-priest-editor commented: 


The social-action apostles ought to 
maintain closer liaison with such papers 
as ours; they ought to be more frequent 
writers of letters to the editor, in the 
hope that they stir up more lively dis- 
cussion of such social-action topics as 
are mentioned in our editorials and 
articles. Lots of times I print an edi- 
torial purposely devised to elicit com- 
ment pro and/or con, and then get the 
impression that I've been talking to a 
dead mike. 


A lay editor on the east coast also 
pointed up the need for closer liai- 
son. He wrote: 
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To increase the cooperation of Cath. 
olic newspapers with organizations pro- 
moting social justice, personal contact 
with the editors and reporters on the 
oe of officials and public relations of- 

cers is most helpful. Such contact will 
bring mutual understanding of problems 
with mutually beneficial results. 


And from across the country on 
the west coast, a priest-editor ex} 
pressed the opinion that generally 
Catholics in the professions are 


abysmally unaware of the Catholic 
ages If they would only think of pub- 
ic relations in an integrated manner, 
there would be no problem . . .; pres 
coverage is a two-way affair demanding 
cooperation from both sides. Catholic 
papers will give adequate coverage to 
any worthy news event and carry o 
their role of education. But editors shy 
away from mere publicity for chairman, 
etc. 


A spokesman for NCWC News 
Service makes this important point; 


It may be possible that priests and 
laity in the social-action field can be of 
help to local editors in keeping them 
informed of local angles connected with 
such stories. I suspect that oftentimeg 
an editor, in the press of time and space, 
may not know of local angles, and 
therefore passes up some of thes 
stories. People in the social-action field 
would often find the editor ready, wil 
ing and anxious to use a general story 
if he had a local application of it to 
bring home to his readers . . . If social- 
action ne can develop their public 
relations, by appointing someone ti 
handle it and seeing that the news and 
seg get to the editors, they wil 

ave gone a long way toward helpi 
the cause they espouse. 
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th. | So far we have heard little from 
ro. | the magazines. The reason for this, 
tact } | think, is obvious: magazines are 
the} generally national in scope, while 
of} most social-action people are primar- 
will ily concerned with local coverage 
"mf and the promotion of specific social 
action on the local level. 

onf The priest-editor of a popular- 
ex: } style, general-interest weekly maga- 
ally} zine has this comment to make: 

Let those in the field of Catholic so- 
colic? cial action realize that everything we 
ub-f put into our publications must be made 
ner} palatable for our readers. Some of them 
res} may have a program of tremendous 
ling? significance, but if we can’t get our 
olicf readers interested in our report of it, 
e ty} we're not likely to give it much of a 


nf spread .. . If they can help us out by 
making their releases dramatic, power- 
ful and simply worded, they stand a 
much better chance of getting good 


coverage. 


Following the same general line 
of reasoning and as a sort of sum- 





and mary of one of the greatest problems 
e dE in promoting Catholic social action 
he through the Catholic press, there is 





this brief observation from a widely- 
syndicated editor and columnist: 


If only those in the social field could 
recognize a news or feature story, or a 
top-flight picture, when they bump into 
it! But they can’t and I don’t suppose 
they ever will. But certainly that's the 
way to promote coverage of anything— 
realize the drama of it, be able to pick 
out the newsy and human-interest stuff 
and get it to the attention of the editor 
and reporters, After all, Abbé Pierre 
has no problem about getting coverage. 




















These are some of the more impor- 
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tant methods and techniques through 
which many editors feel that you in 
the field of Catholic social action can 
do a much better and more thorough 
job of promoting your apostolate. No 
attempt has been made to put the 
burden on your shoulders alone. The 
editors have their own obligations, 
their own responsibilities in this 
field, but that is another matter. We 
are concerned here only with your 
role. 


The Promotion of Catholic 
Social Teaching 


In relation to the Catholic press, 
the greatest failure on the part of 
those engaged in the social-action 
apostolate has been the failure to 
utilize effectively the facilities of- 
fered by the Catholic press for the 
promotion of Catholic social think- 
ing and action. 


To date, with the exception of a 
few columns and occasional articles 
and pamphlets, you have made no 
systematic attempt to play your 
rightful role in helping the Catholic 
press bring the social teachings of 
the Church to the 21 million-plus 
subscribers of the 570 Catholic pub- 
lications in the United States. 

The vast majority of your efforts 
have been of a local nature, aimed 
primarily at obtaining local coverage 
for specific social action projects. 

I do not wish to imply that the 
promotion of a specific local group, 
such as a labor school, is a mistake. 
But it is a mistake if you confine 
your efforts to promoting a_ local 
project alone, without also aiming 
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at the development of an interest in 
the entire field of social action. 

You will not have any widespread 
local or national success until Cath- 
olics generally become aware of so- 
cial action and develop an interest 
in the social teachings of the Church, 
As one editor put it: “Are the lead- 
ers in social action so busy talking 
to each other (as many groups are) 
that they forget to get to the people?” 

It is true that you have your own 
social-action press, but we must face 
the fact that this press, for the most 
part, reaches only those who are al- 
ready interested in or are working 
in the social-action field. You are 
mainly reaching converts rather 
than those who do not yet have the 
light. This is in no way a deprecia- 
tion of the social-action press, which 
is performing an outstanding service. 

But a pressing need of the mo- 
ment is to reach the great mass of 
the Catholic people, the uncon- 
verted, the unaware; to teach them 
the Church’s social principles; to 
create an interest on their part in 
Catholic social action; and to give 
much-needed respectability to the 
social-action field in their minds by 
making them aware of its importance 
and place. You cannot accomplish 
this task through your social-action 
press alone. You need the great cir- 
culation and prestige of the entire 
Catholic press in order to achieve 
this goal. 

As an initial step toward this end, 
would it not be possible for you to 
create a committee specifically con- 
cerned with the promotion of Cath- 
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olic social action in the Catholic 
press in general, as distinct from 
your own social-action press? 

It is your province to decide on 
specific goals. But would it not be 
worthwhile to consider such a proj- 
ect as the establishment of a feature 
service for newspapers, and for 
many of the hundreds of smaller 
magazines whose limited budgets 
and staffs make them receptive to 
well-done free or low-cost editorial 
material? I am thinking here of a 
series of short features on the Cath- 
olic attitude toward unions, the so- 
cial encyclicals, statements by figures 
engaged in Catholic social action, 
and hundreds of other possibilities. 


And would it not also be within 
the scope of such a committee, for 
example, to provide local social-ac- 
tion groups with practical material 
on how to get local publicity and 
coverage? The potentialities are end- 
less. 

I have no particular pride in see- 
ing that you follow these suggestions 
specifically. But I do insist that you 
will be missing out on one of your 
greatest opportunities and a poten- 
tially fruitful apostolate if you do 
not develop some systematic method 
of making your vast and vastly im- 
portant information and knowledge 
available to Catholics through the 
Catholic press. 

The Catholic press and Catholic 
social action are a_well-matched 
couple. But it is up to all of us—in 
both fields—to bring them together 
and perform the marriage ceremony; 
so that, through their fruitful union, 
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the social teachings of the Church _ sturdy and healthy to one day trans- 
may be born in the minds of mil- form society to the mind of Our 
lions of unaware Catholics and grow Lord and Saviour, Jesus Christ. 


“Martyrs to the Marriage Vow” 


In terms of the good of society and human happiness, each generation 
should grow up finding this institution of marriage taken for granted in 
the world, sanctioned by the wisdom of centuries. The idea that they are 
making a permanent union, if they so assume and approach it, makes it 
much more likely that it will be a success, and, if it is, there is no greater 
enrichment of human life or carrier of high standards from generation to 
generation. The mass of the people of this country have hitherto believed 
in the permanence of marriage, even where they have lost their faith in 
the Christian teaching from which historically this belief comes. The vast 
momentum of the past still carried them freely on, along the traditional road. 


Economically this has been the only course possible for the great mass 
of the population. Weekly wages have not run to alimony, but they may 
come to do so, and if, as Mr. Butler has anticipated, we double the standard 
of living in the next twenty-five years, part of the doubled standard can be 
the double allowance to the ex-wife and present wife. Then the next gen- 
eration may witness divorce, that hitherto has been confined to the upper 
and middle classes, spreading, like so much else has done, down through 
the artisan population. 


Many years ago G. K. Chesterton called those who suffer that this 
great and basic institution shall be maintained “martyrs to the marriage 
vow.” They are people making a great personal sacrifice for the sake of a 
general principle, and they are heroic, performing a great act of charity 
to their fellow human beings, including the unborn generation; serving a 
great institution by their patience and self-sacrifice. It is easier for them 
when they are fortified by a faith which has never made any pretense that 
it may not on occasion quite suddenly demand these or other sacrifices. 
~Tastet (London), October 22, 1955. 








Parish Schools in Danger 





JAMES FRANCIS CarpInaAL McINTYRE 
Archbishop of Los Angeles 


Our Father’s God, to Thee, 
Author of liberty, 

To Thee we sing. 

Long may our land be bright 
With freedom’s holy light, 
Protect us by Thy might, 
Great God our King. 


HIS verse, the first line of which 
A is “My Country ’tis of Thee,” is 
from the immortal national hymn, 
truly named “America.” 

Perhaps I should say this hymn 
was well known, for in other days, 
patriotism and the recognition of 
God, the Creator, were more em- 
phasized in our system of education. 

I fear that the promotion of the 
hymn “America” these days in some 
quarters would be considered union 
of Church and State, and be con- 
strued as against the comments 
found in the McCollum decision. 

In fact the educational modern- 
ists of today deliberately strive to 
separate God from _patriotism—to 
separate God from country—and this 
notwithstanding the fact that our 
buildings are dedicated to God and 
to country. They would eliminate 
God entirely. 


I recall vividly how this verse of 
the hymn we have quoted inspired 
our hearts as boys. 

Frequently we were thrilled as we 
sang in unison the patriotic hymns 
of our land, all of which, like the 
authentic and traditional documents 
of the Founding Fathers, were 
based upon the recognition of God’s 
existence, upon the acknowledgment 
of his providence and the realization 
that in Him, and His teachings, are 
founded the origin of human rights 
and of freedom. 

The spirit of America, and all that 
it represented, and that we hope it 
still represents, was respectfully and 
reverently recalled as the observance 
of Independence Day rekindled in 
our hearts the traditions of the no- 
bility of sacrifice in the cause of 
freedom—freedom under God. 

For years that famous painting, 
“The Spirit of °76,” depicting the 
color guard of the Continental Army 
bearing the Stars and Stripes to the 
summit of victory and liberty was 
found on the walls of American 
homes. 

An old-time insurance company 
made the painting famous by dis- 
tributing a copy well done in color, 


*Address to the 20th convention of the International Federation of Catholic 
Alumnae, St. Paul, Minn., August 24-28, 1955. 
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and for generations it was preserved. 

These and many other manifesta- 
tions of patriotism would stimulate 
our hearts and revive the memory 
of the reverence that was natural 
and religious in our esteem for 
liberty and freedom under God. 
Freedom and true human rights 
were sacred, 

As our colonies merged into the 
union of the United States and as 
our states developed in their con- 
cord a united nation under God it 
was natural that complexities of law 
would arise and sometimes conflict 
because of commerce involving the 
passage of persons and things from 
the jurisdiction of one state to an- 
other. 


But the spirit of liberty prevailed 
and predominated, and the effort of 
state and federal courts was to pre- 
serve the franchise of liberty to all 
and to safeguard inter-state commu- 
nication from domination by federal 
law. 

This interpretation maintained a 
proper balance between state and 
federal jurisdictions. 

Thus the structure of our United 
States—a federation of states bal- 
anced between administrative, ju- 
dicial, legislative branches—today re- 
mains a remarkable accomplishment 
without counterpart of equivalent 
success. 

We are always conscious of states’ 
tights and always conscious of the 
danger of over-concentrated federal 
control, This is America’s great ac- 
complishment. May this balance ever 
prevail peacefully and effectively. 
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It is the practice of our Courts to 
consider and to maintain not only 
the letter but also the spirit of our 
Constitution and fundamental laws. 
We observe what is perhaps an ex- 
aggeration of this with regard to 
part of the First Amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States. 
One clause has received application 
far beyond the literal text of the 
First Amendment which reads, “Con- 
gress shall make no law respecting 
an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof.” 


Infringing on Our 
Religious Liberty 
Under the slogan “Separation of 
Church and State,” enemies of re- 
ligion have extended the implications 
of the first clause of that amend- 
ment to almost unbelievable lengths, 
to lengths that tend to violate the 
second part of that amendment by 
infringing on our religious liberty 
and limiting our freedom to recog- 
nize and honor God as did our 
Founding Fathers. 


We would suggest that we be 
equally sensitive to the protection 
of religious liberty as we are to 
guarding our freedom in business 
and commercial enterprises. Our na- 
tional feelings in this respect are 
well illustrated by the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Act of 1890. 


The so-called Sherman Laws and 
subsequent anti-trust laws were 


directed against combinations of per- 
sons, corporations or business opera- 
tions that might constitute monop- 
olies—monopolies of trade, or com- 
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binations and agreements that would 
create power which would be in 
undue restraint of free trade or free 
enterprise, or agreements that would 
prevent the free operations of sup- 
ply and demand, as these would be 
reflected in prices and in the avail- 
ability of commodities or services to 
the general public. 


Such monopoly was interpreted as 
contrary to the spirit of freedom 
which is typical of American think- 
ing. Combination that restrains the 
liberty of free enterprise is contrary 
to the American concept of true 
justice. © 

This in a rather general way 
describes the spirit of the Sherman 
anti-trust laws and interprets our 
standard of liberty. 

These laws are still on our books. 
They have been tested and they 
have been re-tested through the Su- 
preme Court of the United States. 
The application of the principle un- 
derlying these laws is constantly a 
norm in our courts today. 

We mention this to emphasize that 
the spirit and the example of the 
Sherman anti-trust laws are a living 
factor in our life today despite the 
general development that has taken 
place in inter-state and international 
relations. The motive that generated 
these laws is the freedom of our 
land. 

The spirit of free enterprise, the 
spirit of fair and just competition, 
the spirit of an open market for 
commodities and manufactured 
goods is truly an American spirit. 
The exigencies of war have brought 
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upon us instances of regulated and 
controlled prices, but none will deny 
that these have been, in general, 
failures and are to be preserved only 
during the time of emergency. 

When the anti-trust laws were en- 
acted the temper of time and of 
people was against so-called “trusts” 
and combinations in restraint of free 
enterprise. Would we say that the 
spirit of our land is otherwise today? 

Decisions against the government 
have been rendered in many cases, 
and the anti-trust laws provide us 
with protection against the exag- 
gerations that flow from government 
controlled enterprise with its accom- 
panying police state totalitarianism. 

Thus I come to bring to your at- 
tention tonight a situation which is 
analogous, which involves the spirit 
of the anti-trust laws and which con- 
tains elements that were not antici- 
pated when the anti-trust laws were 
enacted. 

But the analogy is striking and the 
spirit it exemplifies is marked. 

I refer to a present trend—and it 
is a very definite trend. 


A Definite Trend to Eliminate 
Private Education 

It is a positively declared policy 
to eliminate private education in our 
land and to substitute compulsory 
education in state and _ federal 
schools. This policy of compulsory 
education of all children in state 
schools constitutes a machination 
which is opposed to American free- 
dom. 
Such a procedure and such a pro- 
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motion would seem to be obviously 
opposed to the spirit and the exam- 
ple of the Sherman laws. Why? Why 
again? 

Because the realization of this 
trend would bring about a monopoly 
of state-controlled education that 
would constitute a restraint of liberty 
and freedom upon the student and 
upon the parents of the student. 

This policy, if it becomes a prac- 
tice, would take from the pupil and 
the parent the rights of liberty as 
provided in our Constitution and as 
declared the law of the land in the 
famous Oregon School Decision of 
1925. 

Control of education and control 
of curriculum would be surrendered 
to bureaucratic government with all 
the attending dangers and evils that 
we have witnessed in the totalitarian 
states of Europe. 

The usual well-known and suc- 
cessful operation of the American 
schools through the direct influence 
of the local community, with the 
watchfulness of parents and the vig- 
ilance of the community, together 
with the control of the ballot would 
be abandoned. 

These forces would be surrendered 
to the unknown bureaucrat. The un- 
fortunate teacher would be buffeted 
between the influence of pressure 
from national headquarters on one 
side, and local considerations on the 
other. 

National headquarters would in- 
fluence, if not dictate, the teacher’s 
status and appointment, and the 
local community could only express 
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its displeasure with the system or 
its dissatisfaction with the individual 
teacher. It would have no power. 

Local citizens, local authorities, 
local school boards would be de- 
prived of directive power. They 
would be privileged to retain the 
practice of supplying the necessary 
funds separately or in conjunction 
with the state. 

On the national level would be 
found the intellectual brain-trusters 
of the country! Surely the result of 
their intellectual genius, as_ evi- 
denced in the fruits of progressive 
education, has not been flattering or 
promising. 


The Evidence 


Where do we find the evidence 
of this trend in education that is 
comparable to the violation of the 
spirit of the Sherman anti-trust laws? 

In the first place the vast and 
extravagant So agp es of money 
for superlatively elegant and ex- 
tremely expensive school buildings 
and facilities throughout the country 
has created a marked contrast to 
private and parochial schools. 

The competition in the scholastic 
field between state-supported and 
so-called church-related education 
has been healthy and wholesome. 
The accomplishment of private or 
church-related schools has been 


equal, if not in some instances su- 
perior, to the modern standards and 
results of progressive education as 
found in state schools. 

In education it is the intellectual 
and cultural development of the 
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young mind and character that is of 
primary concern. The elegance of 
the buildings and the magnitude of 
the library are helpful accompani- 
ments, but in themselves they are 
accidentals though necessary in 
proper degree and proportion. 

To contrast the school facilities of 
the days of our Founding Fathers, 
the days of Lincoln and of our other 
great statesmen, with the school fa- 
cilities of our day, and then to com- 
pare the type and qualities of states- 
manship prevalent then and now, 
forces the conclusion that the ex- 
travagance of educational buildings 
is not the solution for our educational 


ills. 


Thus when state accrediting 
groups require non-tax-supported 
schools to conform to the standards 
of state schools in material facilities, 
when other elements of education 
are amply supplied, it can be di- 
rectly charged that state-controlled 
education exercises at times a power 
that can be described as a combina- 
tion in restraint of free enterprise. 


A second evidence of this trend 
to compulsory education is apparent. 
Recently the Educational Policies 
Commission of the National Educa- 
tion Association published another of 
its now famous series of unusual 
treatises on education and allied sub- 
jects. A few years ago they published 
a book called “Moral and Spiritual 
Values in Public Education.” The 
thesis of this book was to direct 
teachers how to cultivate morality 
in students without invoking God or 
the Ten Commandments. Such an 
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unrealizable ambition soon met de- 
served criticism and substantial re- 
jection. 

The latest product of this same 
Educational Policies Commission is 
entitled “The Public School and the 
Future of America.” It is equally 
daring in defying traditional thought 
and has as its thesis “Compulsory 
Education of All Children in State 
Schools.” This phraseology is not the 
wording of their thesis. They ex- 
pressed it more compactly and more 
deceivingly in the euphonious title 
“Universal Common Education.” This 
is a more elegant and misleading 
title, but the meaning is the same. 

In this thesis the writers venture 
to make animadversions on the de- 
cision of the United States Supreme 
Court in the famous Oregon School 
case. You will recall that the Oregon 
School Law provided that all chil. 
dren should be obliged to attend 
state schools. 

After due consideration and in an 
opinion that is commonly quoted as 
clearly indicating the true American 
doctrine, the Court declared the 
law unconstitutional, The decision 
was unanimous. 

The displeasure of the National 
Education Association with this de- 
cision is not based on a mere phrase 
or an obiter dictum of the decision, 
but on the very definite issue in- 
volved, namely the constitutionality 
of a law that involved freedom in 
education. 

You will recall the decision up- 
held the rights of the parent to 
select the school of the child. 
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This book, “Fhe Public Schools 
and the Future of America,” and 
the policy it insinuates is a definitely 
declared expression for the aboli- 
tion of private and parochial educa- 
tion of all denominations and for 
the substitution of state-supported 
schools which all children would 
be obliged to attend. 


The superlative excellence of the 
history of private education in our 
country and its enormous contribu- 
tion to universal knowledge is en- 
tirely ignored by this latest brochure. 

The present-day tremendous con- 
tribution in the financial category, 
which is being made by so-called 
private schools in the United States, 
is comparable to the benefits to pub- 
lic education proposed in the bill re- 
cently before our Congress, the con- 
sideration of which was recently 
tabled until the recess is over. 

The extent of the financial equiv- 
alent supplied by non-tax-supported 
education is really astounding. Yet 
the advisers of the Government and 
of Congress, in attempting to justify 
the need, saw fit to omit this con- 
sideration in bringing up for legisla- 
tion the proposal for Federal aid to 
public schools exclusively. The ac- 
cumulation over the years of this 
financial equivalent is a contribution 
that is even more amazing. 

The National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools made an ex- 
haustive analysis of the supposed 
needs of education in this country. 
Its reported figures were fantastic in 
their extravagances, yet they con- 
sidered the contribution made by 
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non-tax-supported schools in edu- 
cating 10 to 15 per cent of the pupils 
of the country as not even worthy. 
of mention. . 


In fact, they predicted the diminu- 
tion in the enrollment of private 
schools when they said, “A small 
fraction of the child population is 
educated privately . . . but the in- 
crease in these groups is not likely 
to be important in the decade 
ahead.” 


Powerful Pressure Group 


The trend to compulsory educa- 
tion of all children in state schools 
obviously is a positive and declared 
intention of the National Education 
Association and its affiliates. These 
constitute a very powerful pressure 
group that wields a vast influence 
upon teachers, upon legislators and 
upon administrative government. 

Our comments are in no way in- 
tended to reflect upon the teaching 
body of our country. 

For them all praise and glory, and 
to them should be extended great 
sympathy and support in an effort to 
make their work, their zeal, and 
their integrity answerable to local 
school board authority and not to 
distant and unknown bureaucratic 
dominion. 4) 

The National Education Associa- 
tion is an adviser of the Department 
of Health, Welfare and Education 
and operates in close harmony with 
the National Citizens Commission 
for the Public Schools. This latter 
organization is supported to a great 
extent by the larger foundations. Is 
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it an exaggeration to say that the 
principles and practices of such 
groups are contrary to the spirit of 
the Sherman anti-trust laws? That 
spirit is against combinations in re- 
straint of liberty. These groups seek 
to restrict liberty in the vital field 
of education. 

To go a further step, we find 
presently pending before the Nation- 
al Congress a bill providing for fed- 
eral aid to education by way of 
grants to the states for the construc- 
tion of new classrooms and for as- 
sistance to the states in financing 
their additional and improved school 
buildings. 

Unjust Discrimination 

This aid would be from the Fed- 
eral Government and taken from the 
tax income—the taxes you pay. The 
appropriation would be to the states 
on the basis of the number of chil- 
dren living within the confines of 
the state, including those attending 
private and parochial schools, but 
the apportionment would be re- 
stricted solely to the public, state- 
supported schools. 

None of the benefit would go to 
private non-profit schools. They were 
entirely excluded. 

Should this legislation pass, it 
would be unjust discrimination 
against the class of Americans who 
choose to select private education 
rather than be compelled to send 
their children to state schools. 

This unjust discrimination, which 
is seemingly contrary to the provi- 
sions of the Constitution as well as 
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to the principles of the Natural Law, 
is entirely out of accord with the 
spirit which motivated the Sherman 
anti-trust laws. 

Exclusion from these _ benefits 
makes more difficult the road of pri- 
vate and religious-related education, 
and could, as it seems clearly in- 
tended that it should, curtail and 
eventually stifle private initiative in 
education, leaving the field free for 
an educational monopoly of the pub- 
lic schools, with all the dangers in- 
herent in a totalitarian system of 
education. 


There is no provision in our Con- 
stitution or Bill of Rights, or tradi- 
tions that gives a monopoly of edu- 
cation to government or that penal- 
izes the citizens’ interest and concern 
with the importance of private 
education. 

Indeed, the whole concept of edu- 
cation in colonial days and up to 
little more than a hundred years ago 
was exactly the opposite—private 
education was the time-honored 
ideal of the American people. The 
public school emerged only where 
private initiative was unequal to the 
task and the public school grew in 
stature only when the religious de- 
nominations surrendered, through 
lack of means, their prescriptive in- 
terest in the schools. To herald the 
public school as exclusively con- 
tributing to the American dream is 
to utter a pretension that is soon 
exploded by a knowledge of our tra- 
ditions as a free people and by an 
understanding of the experience of 
our times. 
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Public schools make certain the 
benefits of education for all the chil- 
dren of the land. Private schools 
make sure the blessing of freedom 
of educational enterprise in a land 
of liberty. Both systems make a pro- 
found and an indispensable contri- 
bution to the American scene, and 
it is the way of wisdom to acknowl- 
edge in both systems a noble part- 
nership in education which will in- 
sure to a new generation the heritage 
and blessings that are ours. 

Public education should be in co- 
operation and cordial co-existence 
with private and church-related edu- 
cation. 

Freedom has much to fear from 
universal, compulsory public educa- 
tion. Regimentation’ in education 
quickly leads to tyranny. How 
strange it is that those most vocal 
for compulsion in education are those 
most loud in excluding God and His 
Law from the schools! 

Liberty under law is the privilege 
of men who hedged themselves 
round with divinity. This is the ideal 
of education in all the long Chris- 
tian centuries, and it is the torment 
of modern Americans that, by shib- 
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boleth, our schools must cloak this 
vision from their children. 

It is one of the gravest problems 
of our times, and there is a spirit 
abroad in the land that is restless 
with the restraint, and that will in 
time, please God, raise mere instruc- 
tion up again to the realms of true 
education with the ennobling splen- 
dor of religious truth. 

Meanwhile, we must be forever 
vigilant against any widening of in- 
justice and discrimination in the 
field of education. 

We must cling tenaciously to our 
heritage of freedom in education and 
be sensitive to subtle attacks that 
suggest the road of regimentation 
and educational compulsion. 

There are false prophets abroad 
who would beguile and deceive us 
with programs for the schools which, 
upon closer examination, are pal- 
pably un-American. 

Education is the most important 
means for the transmission of the 
American dream to generations yet 
unborn. It is our high duty demand- 
ing faith and courage that this vision 
forever remain the vision of “This 
Nation Under God.” 


It would be an illusion to think that Christianity, which is not a mere 
ideology but a way of life, could be “sold” to the multitudes by any kind 
of propaganda, argument or persuasive technique. These means may 
serve the ends of trade, politics or ideologies but the commerce which 
the Church has to do with the crowds in the market-place is the offering 
of a gift which is priceless—the gift of supernatural life —Hrsern1a, 
October, 1955. 








Western Christianity and the Missions’ 


J. Dantetov, S.J. 


y ere question whether Western 
Christianity has still a missionary 
role to play is a burning one, burn- 
ing on account of its historical im- 
plications. There is hardly any prob- 
lem so immediate as the question 
of the presence of the West in the 
countries - beyond the seas. The re- 
actions such a question evokes are 
in violent contrast: on the part of 
some, passionate attachment to a 
tradition of which they see only the 
glories; on the part of others, bitter 
resentment against a past whose 
egregious errors are its only recom- 
mendation. It is precisely because 
of these contrasting attitudes, which 
must influence the future, that the 
question has to be examined in the 
light of those responsibilities which 
the West must still, bear. 

Let us first of all recall the ar- 
guments which would indicate a 
diminution of effort in the missionary 
role which the Christian West has 
so far played. The first is simply 
that this effort has, in great part, 
attained its object. The object of all 
missionary endeavor, in the precise 
sense of the word, is the establish- 
‘ment of the Church in a country. 


When that Church has been estab- 
lished, when a country has its own 
hierarchy, its clergy, its various ec- 
clesiastical institutions, the role of 
the missionary can no more be the 
same. In this sense, the very object 
of the missionary is to render his 
presence superfluous. 

So it has been in the past. The 
Church was born in the land of 
Israel. Her first missionaries were 
converted Jews, Paul, Silas, Barna- 
bas, who set out to carry the Gospel 
to the pagan Roman Empire. This 
represents the first period of mis- 
sionary history; it commences with 
the evangelization of the shores of 
the Mediterranean, which went on 
for four centuries; it continued with 
the evangelization of the Germans, 
the Franks, the Bretons, the work 
of a St. Martin, St. Boniface, St. 
Augustine of Canterbury; it extend- 
ed to the Slav world with Sts. Cyril 
and Methodius. By the 12th cen- 
tury it could be believed that the 
whole world was converted, save 
for the appearance of Islam and the 
obstacles created by this new rival 
of Christianity; and the last mis- 
sionaries of this period directed their 


*Adapted from the original French in Etudes for May, 1955 by Most Rev. L. 
Raymond, Bishop of Allahabad, India, and reprinted from the Examiner, 35 
Medows Street, Fort, Bombay 1, India, July 9, 1955. 
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steps towards Islam. But in the 16th 
century the frontiers of the world 
became enlarged, when on the one 
hand Portuguese and Dutch mer- 
chants established relations with 
China and Japan, and on the other 
the Conquistadors discovered Amer- 
ica and her pagan populations. It 
was then that the Christian West 
knew her finest missionary hour; she 
assumed charge of the conversion of 
the East and the West, and the 
epoch of the great missionaries 
opens from Francis Xavier to Las 
Casas. 


A Native Hierarchy 


But it must be recognized that 
today we are entering upon a new 
period; it is clear that the time has 
come when these old countries evan- 
gelized by the West should have 
Churches ruled by bishops of their 
own nationality. This has happened 
in China, in India, in Japan, all of 
which have their own indigenous 
bishops and priests, their seminaries, 
their religious orders. It is true that 
the process is a slow one and that 
the missionary from the West is still 
needed for many a task; but the 
movement has begun, and it is neces- 
sary to acknowledge and welcome 
it as real progress. 

Now this development has been 
hastened by the political evolution 
of the great countries of the East, 
the Near-East and Africa. The end 
of missionary effort coincides in fact 
with the emancipation of these coun- 
tries from the tutelage of the West, 
though the two phenomena are not 
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necessarily connected with one an- 
other. The political maturity of these 
countries is an essential element of 
the actual situation, which must not 
be lost sight of: today India, Japan 
and China are independent; tomor- 
row it will be the turn of Morocco 
and Madagascar. 


This is a development which is 
perfectly normal, The Church 
teaches that colonialism is only justi- 
fied when the aid brought to a peo- 
ple helps their development and 
final independence. It is obvious 
that this political emancipation must 
produce consequences in the relig- 
ious sphere. A sensitive nationalism 
must bring with it a certain xeno- 
phobia (hatred of the foreigner), At 
least the presence of the foreign 
missionary is resented as a patent 
avowal of inferiority. It appears to 
support the contention that a nation 
which can be sufficient unto itself 
politically must still depend on 
others for its religious needs. Hence 
the Catholics of these countries pre- 
fer to deal with priests of their own 
race. This is particularly to be 
noticed in India; and it must be ad- 
mitted that a certain attitude of su- 
periority, a certain air of protection 
which we have exhibited in regard 
to colored peoples, justifies this re- 
action. 


The question is complicated by 
the incontestable fact, normal at the 
time, of the close connection be- 
tween political expansion and mis- 
sionary effort. Governments were 
only too happy to find missionaries 
to spread their influence, particu- 











larly because their very disinterest- 
edness made them the more effec- 
tive. I can recall Aristide Briand 
defending his proposal of financial 
aid to the missions, and making the 
pathetic plea: “When a French 
school is closed in the missions, it 
is not the Church that suffers, for 
she will replace it with a Spanish or 
Italian school. It is France that suf- 
fers, for the French flag ceases to 
fly over a certain place—and that 
affects me.” 


On the other hand the missionary 
from the West derived moral and 
occasionally material support from 
Governments of the West. This is 
by no means an admission that the 
missionary indulged in political prop- 
aganda, as he is being accused to- 
day. It was merely a coincidence of 
history, one which in the situation 
of today might well be a handicap, 
a burdensome privilege which he 
would gladly dispense with; for it 
imposes on him the obligation of 
dissociating himself yet more from 
Western interests and manifesting 
his loyalty to the bishops of the 
country, in order to emphasize that 
the Church is not bound exclusively 
to any nation or to any culture, and 
that she is truly universal. 


Finally—and this is most grave— 
political emancipation of missionary 
countries brings with it often, not 
merely a rejection of Western ex- 
pressions of the Christian Faith, but 
a rejection of Christianity itself, 
which is regarded as a foreign prod- 
uct. If the time has come for Chris- 
tianity to express itself in the forms 
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of the new civilizations, and for the 
Church to dissociate herself from 
the tutelage of the West, this must 
be envisaged merely as an urgent 
need, not as an accomplished fact. 
In reality, missionary effort has been 
too bound up with Western influ- 
ence. The Christian message has not 
yet penetrated the great cultures of 
the East, nor the élite who are the 
depositaries of those cultures; to 
them it is yet a stranger without 
the doors. 


A New Phase 


To follow this line of thought to 
its logical end: so far only the civili- 
zation of the West has been Chris- 
tianized; in fact Christianity coin- 
cides with the West alone. Our 
civilization is the only one which 
possesses Christianity as part of its 
patrimony. You cannot study the 
history of the West without meeting 
St. Ambrose and St. Louis, Joan 
of Arc and Catherine of Sienna; 
you cannot study Western culture 
without meeting Dante and Giotto, 
Pascal and Rembrandt, Claudel and 
Rouault. But you can study all In- 
dian philosophy from Sankara to 
Aurobindo, all Japanese art, all Chi- 
nese poetry, and you will not find 
a shred of Christian influence in 
them. This is why actual missionary 
effort must enter upon a new phase; 
it must not be the imperialism of 
Western Christianity imposing itself 
with its Western forms of expression 
on unbelieving peoples; it must be 
the promotion of a Church which 
is Indian, and Chinese, and African 
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in its structure. This is essential, for 
only thus will Christianity cease to 
be regarded as a Western product 
and come to be respected as a na- 
tional patrimony. This is also a de- 
mand of law, for the Gospel tran- 
scends every race, must express 
itself in every language, and must 
gather the riches of all the nations, 
to present them to the Holy Trinity. 
This is the law of the Incarnation: 
Christ has been lifted up above the 
heavens in order to fulfill all things. 


But this task, it must be acknowl- 
edged, is a difficult one. The pas- 
sage of the Gospel from one culture 
to another is a delicate and slow 
process. How many years did it 
take for the pagan West to be Chris- 
tianized? What a laborious enter- 
prise it was to express in Greek, 
truths that were originally formu- 
lated in Hebrew. What risk of mak- 
ing a mistake! To express Christian 
dogmas in the language of India or 
China will be an equally herculean 
task; it is a work which will require 
long years to accomplish; it is a 
charge which can be undertaken 
only by the people of those coun- 
tries. In this task they will need 
help; and it is here that we must 
ask ourselves whether Western 
Christianity has not yet a mission. 


The Actual Situation 


We have described the lines of 
development in the spread of the 
Gospel such as they appear today; 
but it must be added that these 
lines indicate the direction of that 
development rather than a picture 
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of the actual situation. It is one 
thing to say that these missionary 
countries tend to become adult 
Christian Churches, that the Chris- 
tian message must not be brought 
by Europeans who prejudice its ac- 
ceptance on account of their expres- 
sion, that the message of the Gospel 
must be rid of the cultural and 
political imperialism of the West; 
and it is quite another thing to pre- 
tend that in fact the peoples of the 
East and Africa, even supposing they 
have arrived at adult age, can dis- 
pense with the services of Western 
missionaries. 


In the first place, it is clear that 
the indigenous clergy in missionary 
countries are insufficient for the 
needs of the Church in those coun- 
tries. There are countries like 
Oceania which do not possess an in- 
digenous clergy; there are others 
where they are notoriously insuf- 
ficient. To take an example in an- 
other sphere: it is sure that South 
America, which does not demand 
culture from Europe but which lacks 
priests, desires that European priests 
should come to the help of their 
own clergy, provided they are pre- 
pared to be good South Americans. 
The Christian West could be a reser- 
voir of vocations. Alas, a country 
like France is hardly sufficient unto 
itself; but Spain and Ireland still 


remain privileged in this sense. 


The problem is more acute if the 
need for specially trained priests be 
considered. It will take time for the 
indigenous clergy of missionary 
countries to produce a_ sufficient 
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body of theologians, of philosophers, 
of canonists to be able to dispense 
with the help of the West. In this 
domain, it ought to be the same as 
in that of different techniques. If 
India or China resent the intru- 
sion of the West in their affairs, they 
have none the less need of engineers 
and doctors to help in the develop- 
ment of industrial and health ser- 
vices. In particular, the elaboration 
of the Christian message in in- 
digenous terms is often helped by 
missionaries from the West: Mon- 
chanin, Massignon, Johanns are ex- 
amples of those who have rendered 
valuable aid to this elaboration. 


Christian Universalism 


’ After all, can it be denied that 
the preaching of the Gospel is the 
work of the Universal Church, which 
sends whom she pleases and as she 
pleases? To yield to the wind of 
nationalism which blows over our 
world is contrary to the spirit of the 
Church. There is a Christian Univer- 
salism which must have its free ex- 
pression, If it is a natural thing 
that the clergy which serves the 
people of China should be Chinese 
and those who serve the people of 
France should be French, it is equal- 
ly true that the presence of the 
priests of one country in another is 
an expression of this universality. 
As the Holy Father has written, this 
movement should not be on one side 
only; it is desirable that there should 
be Chinese or African priests in 
France to cater to the needs of 
French Catholics, just as there are 
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French priests serving the Chinese 
Catholics. 


But it is not only as regards per- 
sonnel that Christian Europe has 
yet a part to play in the mission 
field. It would be a profound er- 
ror to believe that the political 
emancipation of the East and Africa 
implies a rejection of Western cul- 
ture. Paradoxically, it is just the 
contrary; for it is the adoption of 
Western culture which has been 
responsible for political freedom. 
This is what so many Chinese, In- 
dians and Africans feel when they 
come to Europe in search of this 
culture, with the ultimate purpose 
of using it in the service of their 
own countries. For some, the aim is 
to acquire a certain independence, 
which would bring to their cultural 
tradition a legitimate development; 
but others go so far as to reject their 
whole traditional culture, while 
Westerners would wish them to pre- 
serve it. There is little doubt that 
Europe is on the way to conquer 
the whole world, unfortunately not 
with the best she has to offer. What 
Europe offers mankind today, and 
what the peoples of the East grab 
with avidity, is her technical skill. 
This may signify progress, but it is 
also a danger; because what Europe 
spreads in the world are her here- 
sies. She is capable of defending 
herself against them, at least partial- 
ly; but her rationalism, her mate- 
rialism, her atheism are invading 
the East and Africa. What Chris- 
tian civilization was unable to 
achieve, Marxist doctrine, as Toyn- 
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bee has shown, is in process of 
accomplishing. 

The mission of the Christian West 
therefore appears to us in a new 
light. No more is it a question 
whether it will bow before Eastern 
civilizations but whether it will bow 
before Western materialism. Actual- 
ly, the struggle is an interior con- 
flict of the West, but it is being 
fought on the stage of the whole 
world—this conflict between Western 
materialism and Western Chris- 
tianity. It is obvious that the old 
civilizations of the Orient and 
Africa just cannot resist the impetus 
that comes from the West, as they 
are in the process of exhausting 
themselves. Only the Christian West 
can save the East from Western 
materialism. 


It appears that the Christian West 
is hardly conscious of its opportu- 
nities; on the contrary, she seems 
to sound her own death-knell. There 
is the tragedy. If the West must re- 
nounce its imperialism, that is no 
reason for renouncing its spiritual 
mission as well. The whole world 
is waiting on the West, waiting for 
something it can give; and the West 
doubts its power to give it. Why? 
Doubtless because, in the first place, 
the West has a bad conscience. For 
three centuries the West has had a 
free hand, and what use has been 
made of this opportunity? Hence the 
bad conscience; for apart from cer- 
tain benefits and a raising of the 
standard of life, what the West 
brought to the colored peoples was 


often not a Christian order, but a 
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sordid exploitation, the notion of a 
dominant race and the corruption 
of morals. The Christian West has 
to bear a large part of the terrible 
responsibility for the evils which 
three centuries of colonization have 
evoked. 


But there is something graver. If 
the Christian West doubts of its 
mission, it is because it doubts itself. 
If it is powerless to discover a social 
order which satisfies at once the 
demands of justice and liberty, what 
can it offer to others? If it yields to 
the temptation of Marxism, how 
can it turn others away from that 
temptation? With amazement it sees 
what Marxism has accomplished in 
China, with questionable methods, 
indeed, but measures which will 
serve the economic development of 
the country. When the West itself 
is plunged in intellectual confusion, 
when it calls in question the philo- 
sophical and moral values elaborated 
in the light of Christianity, when 
some among them find among the 
doubtful systems of the East a voice 
of humanism which they themselves 
have lost, how can the West believe 
it has anything to offer the world? 


And yet, the West has much to 
offer the world. It is in the West 
that mankind has acquired, not with- 
out effort, certain universal values, 
as universal as those of science, ap- 
plicable to all men, which the East 
and Africa have not yet discovered 
in the same profound manner: the 
sense of personality, the sense of 
creation, the sense of history. These 
are not specifically Western values; 
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they are human values; but it is in 
the West that they have been 
elaborated for the benefit of all man- 
kind. To spread these values is the 
mission of the West. She has be- 
trayed that mission in favor of an 
imperial egotism, but the mission 
still remains to be fulfilled. If Eu- 
rope understands her mission, if she 
rediscovers the values which are 
precisely hers, if she puts them at 
the service of the younger nations 
of the world, then today she has 
a role to play greater than she has 
ever played in history. 


Two Different Questions 


Thus we reach two theses ap- 
parently contradicting one another. 
On the one hand, the hegemony of 
the West seems to have vanished; 
on the other, the influence of the 
West seems to have increased. In 
reality there are two different ques- 
tions. There is the question of 
domination: it is definite that the 
countries of the East have today 
freed themselves of this domination. 
And there is the question of gener- 
osity; here it is that the opportunity 
of the West remains. Not that the 
Christian of the West has no longer 
a missionary role; but that role is no 
more the same as it was in the past. 
The influence of the West will per- 
sist, it will remain necessary, but in 
the degree in which the West is pre- 
pared to renounce its hegemony and 
to accept equality with others and 
to be of service. From us in the 
West it is a reversal of attitudes 
which is demanded. 
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The facts are evident for all to 
see. The colored races will no longer 
accept us if we approach them with 
the pretense of belonging to a su- 
perior race, or as the agents of a 
political imperialism. More and more 
can they dispense with us. But in 
the measure in which we place our- 
selves at their service, help them 
to realize the heavy task that is 
theirs, promote their culture and 
sympathize with their desire for na- 
tional progress, proffer our contribu- 
tion toward making their country 
great and respected, in that mea- 
sure will our cooperation be ac- 
cepted. 


I recall a French missionary of 
Damascus telling me that because 
he was a master of Arabic literature, 
he was well received by the Mo- 
hammedans of Syria, despite his 
faith. When the missionary from the 
West renders service to the country 
of his adoption, he will bear wit- 
ness to his faith. The great Jesuit 
missionaries to China in the 17th 
century are an example; and there 
are many others today who act like- 
wise, placing themselves at the ser- 
vice of the indigenous Churches. 
The future activity of Western mis- 
sionaries, priests or laymen, must be 
conceived on these lines; they must 
be ready to place themselves at the 
service of a hierarchy which will be- 
come more and more indigenous. 
thus manifesting the autonomy of 
the different Churches. They must 











accept the fact that they are to 
govern no more, either openly or 
covertly. Thus will they serve the 
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cause of the Gospel. Otherwise every 
pretension on their part will arouse 
susceptibilities which may be child- 
ish but which are those of the 
adolescent who resents tutelage. 
Then will they make their contribu- 
tion to the missionary Church. 


This is the condition on which the 
Christian West can still continue to 
play a missionary role. Will the 
West understand it? In many ways 
the situation recalls that of Israel, 
the older people. Age has a right 
to dignity and privilege: St. Paul 
recognized it as a glory of Israel; 
but the privilege became an obstacle 
when it attempted to lay hold to the 
heritage, to refuse to share it. Against 
this tendency of Israel, St. Paul all 
his life inveighed. In many ways, 
our position in the West is today 
the same. We are the first-born in 
the Church, the first to receive the 
Gospel; and this is an honor. But 
the example of the elder brother in 
the parable of the Prodigal Son must 
make us reflect. It is necessary that 
the younger sisters, of whom Eze- 
chiel speaks, the young Churches of 
Asia and Africa should have an 
equal share of the heritage, and 
that in their honor the fatted calf 
should be killed. It is necessary that 
on our part there should be no 
desire to retain our rights, to keep 
them in subjection. We have to 
learn to make place for them, and 
to this end diminish our preten- 
sions. We have to accept the fact 
that they engage more attention 
than we do. We must become their 
servants. Only thus will our privi- 
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leges be justified. No question of 
dominating but of serving; other- 
wise like Israel of old we shall de- 
serve to be rejected. 


The example comes to us from 
on high. The Son of God Himself 
did not cling to His equality with 
God but took the form of a servant 
and annihilated Himself, by His 
humiliation thus disarming the hy- 
persensitive creature. And He be- 
queathed this example to those who 
would continue His work: “If I, the 
Lord and Master, wash your feet, 
you must also wash one another's 
feet.” If the Son of God Himself has 
thought that the supreme manifesta- 
tion of love was to humble Him- 
self in order to serve, how can we 
fail to understand that it is a ridicu- 
lous pretension on our part to claim 
the privileges we hold by a purely 
gratuitous gift, and not to serve in 
our turn? This is the present voca- 
tion of the Christian from the West. 
In the difficult days, when his old 
Christianity is menaced by the com- 
mon threat to all ripe fruit, that of 
decomposition, it is in the generous 
service of his younger sisters that he 
will find the mysterious justification 
for his existence. 


Has Western Christianity still a 
missionary role to play, we asked at 
the beginning of this article. We 
have the answer now: that role re- 
mains and will continue. The world 
has need of it. But it is necessary 
for the Christian West to set itself 
to the task, to emerge from its own 
crisis, to accept the Gospel itself 
before it preaches it to others, to 
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bring to reality that Christian civili- Dom Lou spoke, in this brotherly 
zation which the world waits for. exchange between the Churches in 
Then in the beautiful words of different countries, where each gives 
Maritain: “It can take up once again and receives, perhaps the spiritual 
its mission, which was to serve the mission of the West, freed from the 
world by guiding it, not by ruling _ taint and suspicion of all imperialism, 
it for its own profit.” Then, in his will produce its most magnificent 
“meeting of the peoples” of which fruits. 


Liberal Conservatism 


Truth, like gold, is where you find it. From this viewpoint it would 
seem that one ought to follow both liberalism and conservatism, adhering 
to whatever of the good each has to offer. If an injustice prevails, it should 
be radically assailed in the spirit of true liberalism; if a basically sound 
institution has been in existence, it ought, with accurate thought and pru- 
dential action, to be protected through valid conservatism. Neither the 
liberal nor the conservative may justly defend institutions and actions which 
do not conform intellectually and morally with the light of reason 
within men. 

Evaluation of any social institution of man cannot be realistically made 
on the bases of liberalism and conservatism which have been perverted 
by extremist views. Label-techniques that substitute intellectual paralysis 
for arduous reasoning will perpetuate rather than correct the imperfections 
of society. Man, precisely because he is finite and not perfect, is committed 
to a never-ending battle against imperfections within and without himself. 
Rabid liberalism and stodgy conservatism are not the proper weapons 
for this incessant fight. Intelligence and good will dictate that one be 
liberal in attacking evil and conservative in safeguarding good.—MAGnIFIcat, 
June, 1955. 
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Norman Vincent Peale’ 





Rt. Rev. Joun S. KENNEDY 


R. NORMAN Vincent Peale, 

pro and con, is the subject of 
two articles in the September issue 
of Redbook Magazine. The articles 
are devoted to the beaming and 
ubiquitous doctor’s message and 
work, Each is by a well-known fea- 
ture writer and each is loaded with 
the opinions of leading Protestant 
clergymen. 

The divines critical of Dr. Peale 
find several sorts of faults in his 
preachments. But their principal ob- 
jection is, in the words of Dean 
Liston Pope of Yale Divinity School, 
that “the peace of mind cult repre- 
sents a redefinition of the Christian 
faith and its central themes.” 

This redefinition, as another cleric 
puts it, makes religion egocentric. It 
offers techniques for making God do 
one’s will. It not merely lubricates 
but sanctifies the selfish impulses of 
man. It glorifies worldly success as 
a sovereign good and as an evidence 
of virtue (too bad that Job lived so 
long ago). It ignores sin. It has no 
place for Gethsemane or the Cross. 
It junks most of the Gospel and re- 
tains but a few of its lines, and 
these out of context. And so forth. 

It is impossible not to agree with 
such an estimate. 

Of course, it is strange for Protes- 


tants to object to a redefinition of 
Christianity. For basic to the Prot- 
estant movement is the assumption 
that anyone is free to define Chris- 
tianity in his own way, and indeed 
in his own image. 

The 16th century initiators of 
Protestantism, asserting the suprem- 
acy of private judgment, redefined 
Christianity to suit themselves. Those 
who came after them have, each 
in his time, redefined the redefini- 
tions. Until, in Dr. Peale and others 
like him, the end of the line is being 
reached with the remaining essen- 
tial and distinctive features of Chris- 
tianity discarded in favor of secular- 
ist soothing syrup. 

The article assembling statements 
in favor of Dr. Peale’s teaching 
comes down to this: that the preach- 
er can be theological and scholarly 
or he can be popular and effective. 
He cannot be both. He must choose 
between the two. If he is wise, he 
will opt for the second, because 
thereby he will be able to make a 
lot of people feel good. 

Dr. Peale himself is quoted as 
saying that he and Christ faced the 
same choice, and both decided in 
the same way—against a and 
in favor of communicating helpful 


ideas to large groups of people. 


*Reprinted from the Catholic Transcript, 785 Asylum Ave., Hartford 5, Conn., 


August 25, 1955. 
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The preposterousness of this at- 
tempted parallel should be self-evi- 
dent. Who cannot see that there is 
some difference between Divine 
Wisdom and Truth Incarnate and 
a peddler of wonder-working psy- 
chological tricks? Christ did indeed 
use simplicity of expression, ideal for 
the communication of profound and 
difficult truth to ordinary people. 
But He did not trim or degut theo- 
logical truth in order to gain a mass 
audience, help it cure its corns, and 
become self-satisfied. 

He did not hesitate to voice hard 
sayings, calculated to disturb men 
to the roots of their being. Nor did 
He substitute pap for principle in 
order to stop their drift away from 
Him. He made them face ultimate 
reality, promising them persecution 
and tears for their commitment to 
it, but a transcendent reward after 
the darkness and agony that, in life, 
would often be the lot of His fol- 
lowers. 

As a sort of clincher in Dr. Peale’s 
favor, the author of the pro article 
concludes by quoting a letter from 
a woman who, after listening to 
the doctor, got baptized in the 
Methodist church and, within a 
month of that ceremony, was teach- 
ing Sunday school, thus exercising 
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“long dormant talents.” She now 
“loves this world with a passion.” 
Her “ulcer has started to ebb.” Her 
“old companion, fatigue, (has) left 
me forever.” 

Leaving aside the question of a 
just-baptized person’s qualifications 
for teaching religion to others, one 
jibs at the notion of the use of “long 
dormant talents” as a motive or a 
consideration of any sort in teach- 
ing Sunday school, Is that some- 
thing to be done for self-improve- 
ment? 

Is it Christian to “love this world 
with a passion”? The expression is 
ambiguous, to say the least. To love 
this world (in the sense of nature) 
“with a passion” is not Christian. 
And in any degree to love this world 
(in the sense used by Christ in the 
Gospels) is the very reverse of 
Christian. 

The ebbing of ulcers and the 
routing of fatigue are nowhere in 
the Gospels specified as the goal of 
Christianity, or even as concomi- 
tants of it. They lie in the field of 
medicine, physical or mental. 

How about the taking up of the 
Cross daily? How about the eating 
of the Bread of Life? Not a word 
about anything as fundamental as 
these. 


With the 1956 models shining in all their two-tone glory, it may be 
useful to note a bit of advice His Holiness recently gave a group of motor 
scooter owners. “Love your machines,” he said, “but always remember you 
yourself, your family, social and religious obligations come first. Remember 
that a person’s life must not be converted into a kind of accessory to a 


means of transportation.”—CoLumBia, November, 1955. 
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The Mass and Economic Order’ 


EpwaArD MARCINIAK 
Editor of Work 


PUBLIC discussion of the “Mass 
and Economic Order” indicates 
that we have come, thank God, a 
long way from the days when G. K. 
Chesterton was justified in quipping: 
“The Christian Social Union was 
very much annoyed, 
For there are social evils which 
we really should avoid. 
And so they sang a lot of hymns— 
to help the unemployed.” 
Those who drafted the program 
of this Liturgical Week obviously 
want Christians to be engaged ac- 
tively in the rebuilding of the eco- 
nomic system. They want economic 
change to be guided by men and 
women in whom the Spirit is en- 
kindled before the altar of God. 
The social reconstruction which 
Christians seek is directed against 
two evils, secularism and individual- 
ism, by which “the whole of eco- 
nomic life has become hard, cruel 
and relentless in a ghastly way.” 
Secularism envisioned an economic 
order without the redemptive power 
of the divine by denying man a sac- 
ramental view of work and wealth. 
Individualism envisioned an econom- 


ic order without any solidarity by 
denying man any responsibility for 
the common good. 

Secularism gave machines, rather 
than men, a godlike nature; glorified 
the products rather than the pro- 
ducer; and ranked profits before 
wages. It submerged the person to 
the march of technology and deper- 
sonalization. 

Individualism substituted the law 
of free competition for the moral 
law; turned the government into a 
protector of privilege and property 
at the expense of the exploited and 
the proletariat, opening the way for 
economic dictatorship and monopoly. 
It submerged the common good to 
the greedy law of supply and de- 
mand. 

By way of counterpoint, the 
Mass sharpens man’s sense of the di- 
vine because it renews the redemp- 
tive act of Calvary—the lifting up 
of men to God. The Mass sharpens 
man’s sense of solidarity, of oneness 
in the Mystical Body of Christ, be- 
cause the Mass is the Mystic Christ’s 
noblest act—“to perpetuate on earth 
the saving work of the Redemption.” 


*An address to the National Liturgical Congress, Worcester, Mass., August 


22-25, 1955. 





‘Pius XI, Reconstructing the Social Order 








At Mass, man is no mere digit of 
production or a social-security num- 
ber, He now has all the dignity that 
becomes a member of Christ, a shar- 
er in divine life, a brother of Christ, 
a son of God, a sharer in Christ’s 
priestly character. He is a temple of 
the Holy Spirit, whose coming shall 
renew the face of the earth. 


One With Christ 


At Mass, man is no isolated parti- 
cle, no lonely crumb. He is one with 
Christ and one with all Christians in 
Christ. When one part of the Body 
suffers, he suffers. What he does to 
others, he does to Christ. He pre- 
pares for the Holy Spirit’s coming by 
removing the hatred and _ injustice 
that impede His work. “Leave thy 
gift before the altar and go first to be 
reconciled to thy brother, and then 
come offer thy gift.” The unifying 
sacrifice at the altar, the corporate 
action of the Mass, must be carried 
over into life. And in turn, the lay- 
man’s daily life, purified of all injus- 
tice, must be carried back to Mass 
as an acceptable gift to God. 

All life, political, family and re- 
ligious, but especially economic life, 
has suffered from the sins of secu- 
larism and individualism. In worship, 
for example, solidarity is achieved 
by the Mystical Body of Christ; in 
politics, by organization from the 
municipal to the Federal levels; in in- 
ternational society, by the United 
Nations and such subsidiaries as 
Unesco and the International Labor 


* Reconstructing the Social Order 
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Organization. But solidarity in eco- 
nomic life—from top to bottom—has 
only just begun to develop—in some 
occupations and some professions in 
some countries. 


The industry-council idea, a Chris- 
tian program to transfigure the eco- 
nomic order to resemble the Mysti- 
cal Body of Christ—organic, juridical 
and cooperative—still needs realiza- 
tion. “If the members of the social 
body be thus reformed, and if the 
true directive principle of social and 
economic activity be thus re-estab- 
lished,” Pius XI said, “it will be 
possible to say, in a sense, of this 
body, what the Apostle said of the 
Mystical Body of Christ: “The whole 
body (being closely joined and knit 
together through every joint of the 
system according to the function in 
due measure of each single part) 
derives its increase to the building 
up of itself in love.’ ” 

That ideal of Pius XI’s, which 
could have forced secularism and in- 
dividualism into retreat, remains to- 
day, twenty-four years later, largely 
unrealized. What went wrong? Were 
the social reformers at fault? Was 
the liturgical movement to blame? 
Who must bear the burden for the 
failure to establish a closer tie be- 
tween the Mass and economic order? 


The leaders of the liturgical and 
social-action movements alike failed 
to understand the importance, the 
scope and the character of the lay- 
man’s special responsibility for social 
reform. 
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First of all, we underestimated the 
crucial importance of the layman’s 
role in economic reform, “Authority,” 
says Monsignor William O’Connor of 
New York, “does not and cannot ini- 
tiate social reforms. It is the function 
of authority . . . to point out excesses 
and dangers and to encourage the 
downtrodden to hope and to strug- 
gle for a better day. Social reforms, 
if they are to be effective and last- 
ing, must come from below: they 
cannot be imposed from above. It is 
the vocation of the laity to take this 
initiative, with the aid and blessing 
of God.”* 

During the centuries which saw 
the rise of modern capitalism in the 
Western world, the Christian layman 
was left behind in the corporate ac- 
tion of the liturgy. Should anyone 
then be surprised to find the layman 
leaving the Mass behind him upon 
entering his neighborhood, office, 
factory, playground or legislature? 
When the Christian layman came to 
Mass regularly without the gifts of 
a just social order, why should any- 
one be surprised to find that the 
Mass was soon robbed of its revolu- 
tionary social character? How often 
in these years were laymen given to 
understand that they should ap- 
proach the altar of God with the 
gifts of a just economic system: 
“Leave thy gift before the altar and 
go first to be reconciled to thy broth- 
er, and then come offer thy gift.” 

Secondly, the scope of economic 
reform has been severely limited. The 


* The Layman’s Call 
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layman’s role in economic reform has 
generally been created in the image 
and likeness of the priest's. The 
names of Catholic social-action lead- 
ers among priests and _ bishops 
abound in this country. The great 
names of Ryan, Maguire, Dietz, 
Haas, Gibbons, Husslein, Kerby and 
others are easy to recall. But the 
laymen are not so easily named and 
are far fewer: a Kenkel, a Hagerty, 
or a Murray. 

In the area of economic reform 
the priest’s influence is limited to 
writing, teaching, counseling, pub- 
lishing a paper, running a labor 
school and giving inspiration. But 
economic reform is action from with- 
in one’s occupation or by the govern- 
ment from without. Setting economic 
policy or changing economic institu- 
tions is pre-eminently the work of 
the layman. 

A concept of economic reconstruc- 
tion tailored to suit the priest’s role 
tends to cut down the importance of 
the layman’s specific job within his 
own occupation. It is the layman 
who must devote himself to the tedi- 
ous task of developing habits, poli- 
cies, laws and institutions which re- 
flect the Christian spirit. When a 
man organizes a labor union, influ- 
ences his professional organization 
to improve the quantity and quality 
of medical care, joins in a campaign 
to end racial discrimination in his 
occupation, helps improve the gen- 
eral attitude toward.manual work, or 
works to give employes a share in 








profits, ownership and management, 
he is engaged in economic reform. 
These ways of economic reform are 
not glamorous: attending endless 
meetings, holding innumerable con- 
ferences, devoting evenings to ring- 
ing doorbells instead of resting on a 
sofa before a TV set. Yet these are 
the ways to reform industry and the 
professions. They are rarely open to 
the priest; yet they are almost always 
available to the layman. 


As a result, reform by Catholics 
has had a tendency to over-empha- 
size the consumers approach (the 
method open generally to the priest). 
The predominant approach of Cath- 
olics toward the movie and comic 
books industries, for example, has 
been the method of consumer boy- 
cott and pressure. While such public 
pressures were being used, progress 
toward developing talented, Chris- 
tian laymen to reform their occupa- 
tion or profession from within has 
been extremely slow. 


~ One further example can be cited. 
As result of the 1949 St. Louis Litur- 
gical Week, devoted to the “Sancti- 
fication of Sunday,” the Catholic 
Labor Alliance began a campaign to 
halt Sunday buying and selling. 
Since then a national movement of 
Catholics and Protestants to discour- 
age Sunday buying has come into 
existence. But the national cam- 
paign, thus far, has had slight suc- 
cess. Where the effort did succeed, 
it was usually the result of close 
union-management cooperation, or of 
concerted action by businessmen 
themselves. Occasionally unions and 
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employers were also able to obtain 
effective enforcement of  19th- 
century laws forbidding trade and 
commerce on the Lord’s day. 

The failure to develop articulate 
and apostolic laymen in unions and 
management has held back real 
progress in halting the continually 
expanding practice of selling autos, 
furniture, groceries and other sun- 
dries on Sunday. Consumer pressure 
by Catholics, besides running the 
risk of turning us into an obnoxious 
pressure group, has only been tem- 
porarily effective; seldom has it pro- 
duced permanent results. Shoppers, 
pagans and pagan Christians alike, 
won't buy on Sunday if there’s no 
place to shop. 


Not Always Appreciated 


Thirdly, the character of the lay- 
man’s role has not always been ap- 
preciated. Until recently laymen who 
did attempt to lead dedicated lives 
in their union, their profession, or 
their business were given an inferior- 
ity complex because such activity, it 
was said, was not parish-centered, 
because they were not becoming 
Holy Name Society presidents, head 
ushers, or carnival workers. We have 
now begun to recognize the layman’s 
heavy responsibility for restoring to 
Christ the things of the workaday 
world outside the parish boundaries. 

In 1953 Archbishop Giovanni 
Montini, then Vatican pro-secretary 
of state, in the name of His Holiness 
Pope Pius XII, wrote the Canadian 
Catholic social conference: 


If the parish is, in effect, principally 
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ordained for the Kingdom of God, it 
should, for all that, know how to inter- 
est itself in the institutions and every- 
day realities which condition the devel- 
opment of the individual person and 
of civil life; the need and benefits of 
Christian social action require no expla- 
nation, and the parish very evidently 
ought to collaborate in it. But let us 
always take careful note of the fact that 
most of the great social problems, 
which Catholics must face from now 
on, both in regard to their particular 
nature and their solutions, extend far 
beyond the restricted organization of 
the parish; such, among so many others, 
are the problems that have arisen from 
the creation of large industry or from 
movements of population. Here a nar- 
row spirit would be harmful to effica- 
cious achievement; the impulse and co- 
ordination ought normally to come from 
a higher source. And the parish ought 
to respect these new conditions of so- 
cial action. 


Recently, in some Catholic climes, 
another kind of handicap has been 
added to those laymen who, thirsting 
for justice, lovingly dedicate them- 
selves to straightening out the ago- 
nizing problems faced by landless 
peasants, displaced persons and poor 
wage earners. I refer to the insidious 
implication that all such apostolic 
activity in the economic order must 
be carried on jointly by husband and 
wife; that it must be couple-centered 
in all its various phases. Certainly, a 
layman who takes seriously his voca- 
tion in the occupational order has a 
heavier responsibility to make certain 
his wife doesn’t become an apostolic 
widow. But to insist on a “party 
line,” as a few priests and laymen 


are now doing, that laymen who join 
hands with other Catholic laymen to 
help each other in their occupation 
vocations—without their wives—are 
somehow sundering family unity will 
not encourage more laymen to live 
the Mass on the job. 


Ever since the great depression, 
our Catholic social-action organiza- 
tions and labor schools have been 
turning out what I would call 
“rugged individualists.” They are 
dedicated men and women who love 
God and their neighbor but who 
have never learned to develop oth- 
ers to follow them, and to work in 
small groups so that many more can- 
dles than one can be lighted in the 
darkness. For just as a man was not 
meant to live alone, he was not 
meant to reform the world by him- 
self. If the lay apostolate is to be 
extended, it must be so organized as 
to permit many more kinds of peo- 
ple to take up vocational responsibil- 
ities, not just the rugged individual- 
ists. 


Finally, a closer tie would be pos- 
sible between the Mass and economic 
order if we recognized that some of 
the evils which bother the reformers 
—economic and liturgical alike—have 
common roots. Within the labor 
movement, considerable effort is now 
being expended to increase the par- 
ticipation of lay members (rank and 
file) in the activities of the union. 
Lack of active participation in unions 
is constantly being deplored. From 
time to time voices are also raised 
on behalf of restoring singing to 
union affairs—to cement solidarity 











and deepen the union spirit. It must 
be said that the people in the labor 
movement who worry about this lack 
of participation are often regarded 
as its egg-headed fringe. Leaders of 
the liturgical movement will be 
happy to learn that they are not the 
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Columbus and in cemetery strikes? 
If the social reformers and liturgists 
better understood the common char- 
acter of the problems that beset 
them, there would be closer collabo- 
ration to dot the occupational land- 
scape with small groups of laymen 





only ones with such troubles. 

Other examples could be men- 
tioned. Does not the class-conscious- 
ness that often harasses unions and 
management stem from the same 
absence of loving solidarity which is 
found in Jim Crow churches, lily- 
white councils of the Knights of 


willing to extend their work at God’s 
altar to their work in the office, field 
and factory. Laymen would then be 
doing what they are asked in the 
Mass: “Sing ye to the Lord, alleluia; 
sing ye to the Lord, and bless His 
name; show forth His salvation from 
day to day, alleluia.” 


Religion in Public Life 


How then if the attitude of the Church has been to make sacred the 
forms of public life, has the result of her contact with the world been to 
create the cynical distrust of public men? There is always a natural idea 
that religion loses enormously from being entangled in party strife. That is 
perfectly true in many ways, but it is equally false when it is made to apply 
not only to mere party squabbles but to the whole domain of government 
and national life; for religion stands to lose if it remains simply in the 
sacristy. And many there are who would want to lead us into the trap and 
confine us to the sacristy. 

Faith alone and the supernatural value of life can give reverence and 
dignity to government. Speaking then—for me and for you—I would say, 
“Let me therefore go back to my life, conscious that my duties of citizen- 
ship are duties that a Catholic should be eager to discharge. Men crowd 
in time of war to the defense of the state; why not also in time of peace? 
Let me not dread the loss of time that may be occasioned by local patriot- 
ism, convinced that in rendering to Caesar the things that are Caesar’s I 
am rendering also to God the things that are God’s.”—Valerian Cardinal 
Gracias in a sermon preached at the Bombay Pro-Cathedral, September 4, 
1955. 
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Touch of Color’ 


HE A.N.S.A. (Italian news 


agency) sent out the following 
story from New Orleans, Louisiana, 
dated October 15: 


The Archbishop of New Orleans, 
Most Reverend Joseph Francis Rum- 
mel, has suspended religious functions 
at St. Cecilia’s Mission in Jesuit Bend 
because the congregation there prevent- 
ed a Negro priest from celebrating 
Mass in the mission chapel. This, he 
said, “is a clear violation of the obliga- 
tion of respect and devotion which 
Catholics owe to all priests, whatever 
their race, color or nationality.” 

The prelate also reduced religious 
services at one church in Belle Chasse 
and at another in Myrtle Grove, where 
“only one Mass will be celebrated until 
such time as the members of the con- 
gregation declare themselves ready to 
accept whatever priest is available for 
religious functions in these churches.” 


This news cannot but strike all 
Catholics with sad astonishment, al- 
though they feel Christian pride in 
their hearts for the prompt, admir- 
able, pastoral and Catholic interven- 
tion of Archbishop Joseph Francis 
Rummel. We say Catholic interven- 
tion because the Church is universal, 
has no territorial limits and excludes 
no creature from believing and sav- 
ing himself or from suffering, fight- 
ing and praying with her. 


Racial exclusiveness is a sin 


against the nature of Catholicism. It 
is a negation of it and a blasphemy 
against it. It is a sacrilege to show 
racial animosity against a priest by 
preventing him from ascending the 
altar to say the words of consecra- 
tion taught and commanded by 
Christ for all His people of every 
race and nation at all times, provid- 
ed they are marked as Christians 
with that water and chrism—the 
blood shed upon the cross—which 
makes them forever sons of a single 
eternal country and a single race. 
To prevent a priest from repeating 
that sacrifice, the inalienable’ gift 
of the Saviour to all men throughout 
the centuries and throughout the 
world, is a sacrilege concerning 
which we can only pray with the 
prayer of the crucified Christ for His 
crucifiers, “Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” 

The only reason for consolation is 
the recollection that the condemna- 
tion and castigation of the Arch- 
bishop of New Orleans concern only 
a few foolish people, while the 
Hierarchy and the Catholics of the 
United States are setting a most 
noble éxample. 

It is enough to recall the energetic 
and effective effort of Cardinal Gib- 
bons, who contributed to the failure 
of two bills in the Maryland legisla- 


*An editorial reprinted from the Osservatore Romano, October 17, 1955. 








ture which, had they been passed, 
would have seriously harmed the 
situation of Negro citizens. The first 
proposed the segregation of whites 
and Negroes in streetcars. The second 
tried to deprive Negroes of their 
right to vote. This action of the Car- 
dinal was an example of an activity 
and line of conduct that was co- 
herent and fruitful. 


There exists in the United States 
the Catholic Interracial Council, 
founded and directed by Father La 
Farge, S.J., which safeguards and 
defends .Negroes against all racial 
discrimination. 

On April 10, 1954, our own news- 
paper reported that conversions 
among Negroes are increasing, thanks 
to the charitable zeal of the special 
committee set up for just this pur- 
pose by the Bishops’ Conference of 
the United States. On June 20 of 
last year it was learned from the 
NCWC News Service that “al- 
though public schools continue to 
follow discriminatory practices even 
after the decision of the United 
States Supreme Court of May 17, 
1954, Catholic schools receive Ne- 
groes.” 


Our thoughts go back to our 
Ethiopian College in the shadow of 
St. Peter’s, whose origin dates back 
to the ancient traditions at the 
height of the Middle Ages when a 
community was organized in 1525. 
Then—according to a solemn declara- 
tion of Paul III against the racial 
murmurings of the times, in which 
he recalled and confirmed the Cath- 
olic truth that all peoples are called 
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to the faith, to grace and to the 
priesthood—the college was canoni- 
cally instituted in 1555, exactly four 
centuries ago. The memory of its 
founding under such circumstances 
emerges today providentially and 
gloriously as an admonition. 


Our thoughts also go back to 
Benedict XV who reorganized and 
protected the Ethiopian College, re- 
storing it to its original site next to 
the Church of St. Stephen, which 
bears the name of the Abyssinians. 


We think of Pius XI who erected 
the present building on the old 
foundations and who, when at the 
time of the establishment of the 
State of Vatican City he provided a 
new home for the Roman Minor 
Seminary, whose old home had been 
in St. Martha’s Square, did not per- 
mit the departure of the Ethiopians. 
“It is the touch of color in the Vati- 
can panorama,” he used to say. 


We think of Pius XII who on 
each of the college’s memorable oc- 
casions, particularly on the 25th an- 
niversary of its foundation as a 
Pontifical institute, has shown in 
such a memorable way how much 
the ancient sympathy of the Popes 
continues to flourish generously. 

We think of the Romans who 
reflect the solicitude of the Popes, 
who daily see the “Moors” pass 
through the streets and among the 
lines of students at the College of 
the Propagation of the Faith. These 
“Moors,” along with the Asians, 
arouse in everyone a great feeling 
for the worldwide motherhood of the 
Eternal City. 
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We think of the Negro priests who 
frequently celebrate Mass in St. 
Peter’s, attended with the usual de- 
votion by crowds of the faithful of 
all nations. 

We think of the solemn consecra- 
tion in 1939 at the Confessional of 
the Prince of the Apostles of Bishop 
Joseph Kiwanuka of Masaka, Ugan- 
da and other natives of many dif- 
ferent countries. 

It is easy to think that, although 
in America the problem may be a 
question of whether the white or 
colored people have a higher civili- 
zation, the Romans must be given 
credit for a civilization which has a 
single racial standard and is second 
to none, because of its antiquities, 
its monuments and its customs. “All 
are made in the likeness of God; all 
are children of a single redemption,” 
sings the Poet of the Sacred Hymns, 
who inserted this thought into a 
secular poem, since civilization is 
either Christian or it is not. 

If we were to believe that likeness 
to God were not in every human 
creature, it would follow that re- 
demption was not for everyone. 
Worse, there would be a reasonable 
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doubt that one’s own likeness might 
not be to God. These absurdities 
mortify the mind and heart of 
democracy and also the right to so- 
cial and political equality. 


In the United States the struggle 
against such inhuman and barbarous 
prejudice, which unfortunately has 
resulted in so many crimes (one 
was recently committed against an 
adolescent victim and has remained 
unpunished), must be joined by all 
citizens who wish to remove this 
“touch of color” from the kind and 
generous civilization of that great 
nation. In such cases “touch of 
color” acquires a very different 
meaning, betokening that of blood. 
Catholics are obliged by their relig- 
ion and patriotism to aid and co- 
operate in this struggle by all avail- 
able means. 


The sad exception of Jesuit Bend 
has already been repaired by the 
representative of Christ and the 
Church in such a way that it is equal 
to a new and most solemn docu- 
ment in the noble efforts of the 
Catholic hierarchy for the triumph 
of this Christian and civil movement. 


The Graduate’s Challenge 


The cultural development of the young Catholic university graduate 
should lead to an active evaluation of the society in which he lives. This 
is not separable from his apostolic role in the world today. The enrichment 
of the young graduate’s own culture challenges him to work towards the 
development of a truly human culture shared by the whole community.— 
Pax Romana Journal, October-November, 1955. 











Of Authority and Freedom’ 


LAURENCE J. McGintey, S.J. 
President, ForpDHAM UNIVERSITY 


Open Thou my eyes; and I will con- 
sider the wondrous things of Thy 
law . . . Give me understanding and 
I will search Thy law . . . It is my 
meditation all the day ... Psalm 118. 


AY it please Your Eminence, 

Your Excellency, members of 
the Catholic Lawyers Guild, and 
your distinguished colleagues of the 
bench and bar. Amid the ancient 
pageantry of the Red Mass you kneel 
this morning as men of your profes- 
sion have knelt through the long cen- 
turies of our Western world, praying 
the Divine Advocate, the Holy Spirit 
of Truth, for His gifts of wisdom 
and understanding, of counsel and 
of fortitude in the court year now 
begun. 

It is a cherished privilege to share 
once again your public act of faith, 
to voice your gratitude to our be- 
loved Cardinal for his gracious pres- 
ence at this Mass, and to thank you 
for the students and the faculty of 
Fordham’s School of Law who will 
know again this year, as they have 
for fifty years gone by, the wisdom 
of your counsel, the inspiration of 
your example, the efficacy of your 
prayers. 


The text I quoted for this sermon 
is from the 118th Psalm, the psalm 
in praise of the Law. The subject of 
which I wish to speak is: Authority 
and Freedom. 

You do not gather casually this 
morning in the Temple of the Su- 
preme Lawgiver by some accident 
of time or place. You have come to- 
gether purposefully, united by the 
triple bond of citizenry, as inheritors 
of the traditions of America, of pro- 
fession, as guardians of the heritage 
of the Common Law, of faith, as 
articulate defenders of the moral re- 
sponsibility of man to his Creator 
God. 

In this triple tradition of your 
country, your profession, and your 
faith there is impregnated a philoso- 
phy of law; a reasoned conviction 
that there is a law above the ruler 
and above the sovereign people, a 
law reflecting the will of an intelli- 
gent Creator, a law whose universal 
validity and moral binding force the 
rational faculty of man can discern. 
About this philosophy of the natural 
moral law you cannot in conscience 
be uninformed or silent. It must be 
your private meditation and your 
public utterance. And it is at the 


*Sermon delivered at the annual Red Mass, St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, 


N.Y., October 2, 1955. 
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heart of the matter about which I 
speak today: the problem of Author- 
} ity and Freedom. 


Authority and Freedom 


Any well-ordered human society is 
a balance of freedom and authority. 
Without freedom it ceases to be hu- 
man; without authority its order dis- 
appears; by excess of either one both 
are destroyed. The undisciplined 
license of a street mob destroys not 
only authority but also the freedom 
of all in its path. The domineering 
tyranny of a Peron not only despoils 
men of civic freedom but ultimately 
finds itself destitute of that moral 
power through which alone men can 
be ruled. Authority and freedom are 
each needed to preserve the other. 

The social institutions of our 
nation and of the other free peoples 
of the world today—constitutional 
government, free speech, judicial 
process—have as their purpose to 
preserve this balance of freedom and 
authority. But they presuppose the 
knowability, the objective truth, and 
the moral obligation of a rational or- 
der, a publicly accepted criterion of 
what is true and what is false, of 
what is right and what is wrong. 
They wither under anarchic and 
totalitarian regimes alike for in these 
their presuppositions are denied. In 
brief, they have been structured on 
the basis of a natural moral law and 
they are unworkable without it. 


Obsessive Liberalism 


Almost in our own lifetime we 
have seen abandonment of this phi- 
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losophy of the natural law as the 
distilled wisdom of generations of 
the human race, building our social 
institutions on the premise that even 
the state itself is subject to the val- 
idity of the moral order. The good 
society, to the understanding and 
defense of which you are committed 
by your whole heritage, is a balance 
of freedom and authority. Danger to 
its equilibrium can come from either 
right or left. Men have indeed 
abandoned freedom in our day for 
the false security of an inhuman 
and immoral regimented servitude, 
though freedom, as well as authority, 
is from God and a perverse authori- 
tarianism can be at least as evil as 
its opposite, 

But in the intellectual climate of 
today, among the articulate and 
powerful molders of American 
thought and action, I think the 
“clear and present danger” is from 
the left. It is more subtly pernicious 
even than the communist conspiracy. 
It is that frightened and frantic pur- 
suit of freedom alone and at all 
costs; today’s obsessive liberalism. 


Essentially this obsessive liberal- 
ism not only seeks an excess of free- 
dom but denies any function to au- 
thority save that which is temporary, 
remedial—and for others. It has made 
“authoritarian” a bad word in the 
semantics of our day. It has prolifer- 
ated committees in defense of every 
freedom but none to uphold author- 
ity. It has identified social progress 
only with the expansion of liberties 
and the severing of authority’s 
bonds. Basically and most danger- 
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ously it is egocentric, as all obses- 
sions are, in its refusal to acknowl- 
edge any authority, whether of man 
or God. For in his own mind the 
obsessive liberal is above all law. 

Unchecked power corrupts and 
tyranny, in destroying freedom, de- 
stroys itself. License also corrodes 
and today’s obsessive liberalism in 
its attack on authority threatens free- 
dom. As American Catholic men of 
the Law, you are committed to pro- 
tecting the free social institutions 
you have inherited. You will fulfill 
that commitment in your day in the 
measure that you understand and 
champion authority’s role in the de- 
fense of freedom. 


A Negro child, born to the Image 
of God in Mississippi, has a poten- 
tial freedom, a free will, a power of 
choosing good or evil. But the free- 
dom for which his father died in 
far Korea is of another sort. It is not 
this innate power of free will—nor 
is it the opportunity for his child 

_one day to embrace what is false 
or evil. It is rather the opportunity 
for his child and for all men to 
achieve a mature freedom, an adult 
and virtuous autonomy, consistently 
choosing the true and the good be- 
cause the law of virtue rules within 
through reason. The opportunity for 
this adult freedom, this autonomy of 
virtue, exists only in a balanced so- 
ciety. It is authority’s task to pro- 
vide and to protect it. 

Authority is a power, a power reg- 
ulating conduct. Normally, it is ex- 

ercised through a command, a law: 

the sergeant barks and the recruits 
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fall into line; the magistrate decides 
and the motorist pays. Sometimes, 
for the perverse, coercion may be 
necessary—hence we have jails. 
Sometimes, for the virtuous, persua- 
sion may suffice—hence presidential 
fireside chats. Basically, however, av- 
thority imposes a moral obligation. 


Three Functions of Authority 


In a world preoccupied by social 
problems, such as juvenile delin- 
quency, the corrective function of 
authority is obvious. Johnny may not 
understand the dynamics of his 
speeding hot-rod. Jane’s alcoholic pa- 
rents may not care where she spends 
the night. For the ignorant, for the 
malicious, and for the psychotic 
some restraining influence is neces- 
sary to prevent harm to self and in- 
jury to others. This corrective func- 
tion of authority even the obsessive 
liberal will not deny. 


The second role of authority, how- 
ever, its directive function, is chal 
lenged. Yet this role is so essential 
that, as Saint Thomas points out, 
even in a society of saints there 
would be need of law and authority. 
Man is by nature social and, as such, 
is bound to act with others to at 
tain the common good. Good men 
do so willingly. A street accident can 
rally the united effort of complete 
strangers. But men vary in intelli 
gence, in background, in tempers 
ment, They are cautious, impetuous 
or phlegmatic. In a society as simple 
as the family or as complex as the 
modern state, it is difficult to deter 
mine precisely what is the common 
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good and even more so what is the 
one best means to attain it. From 
the purchase of a new family car to 
the ratification of reciprocal trade 
agreements, wise and good men will 
differ because in the human, pruden- 
tial judgment there are always fac- 
tors uncontrollable and contingencies 
unforeseen. In every society, even 
' the simplest monastery, where some- 
one must decide on the time for 
meals, authority is necessary to de- 
termine the common good and to 
specify the one means in which all 
must unite for its attaining. This is 
authority’s directive role. 


There is a third and final role of 
authority, too often disregarded or 
denied: the perfective function of 
authority and law. This is the peda- 
gogical role of authority. For the in- 
dividual it points out at least one 
correct way of behaving as a human 
being. You must pay those who work 
} for you this minimum wage. It cre- 
ates the habit of virtue, even though 
it is obeyed initially through fear. 
The child does learn to read, the 
narcotic addict does taste the power 
of self-control. Socially, as the hated 
rigors of boot camp become the pride 
} of a disciplined corps, so man is 
helped to be a better human being 
when, through authority, his diverse 
talents are channeled in cooperative 
endeavor for the common good. The 
citizen of whom his country has de- 
manded sacrifices loves it most. In 
brief, both individually and socially, 
authority perfects man in his under- 
standing and his love of freedom. 
This perfective function af authority 
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is really its crowning role. It most 
clearly expresses the profound truth 
that ultimately all true law is an ex- 
pression of love—God’s love for men, 
the sons of His Creative and Re- 
demptive Act. 


Judgment of God 


My dear friends, men are judged 
by God only for their own brief 
hour of responsibility: but that re- 
sponsibility does involve fidelity to 
their heritage from the past and in- 
tellectual integrity in those decisions 
by which they pattern the future. 
The great questions of our day all 
involve a balancing of authority and 
freedom—desegregation, the code for 
military men under the psychological 
stresses of modern war, congression- 
al inquiry and the communist con- 
spiracy, religion and the schools and 
juvenile delinquency. The balance 
of America’s decision will swing on 
the rejection or acceptance of a ra- 
tional moral order in our public life. 
In the hour of your decision, you 
will be judged by your intelligent, 
articulate advocacy of the philosophy 
of a natural moral law. 

In your advocacy many strong 
voices join your own. Out of the 
past 2,000 years come the voices of 
an Aristotle, a Justinian, a Bracton, 
a Thomas More; the voices of an 
Augustine, an Aquinas, and the men 
who penned the Magna Carta and 
the Bill of Rights. Out of the present 
comes the voice of our President, 
“Those laws are rooted in moral law 
respecting a religious faith that man 
is created in the Image of God”; the 
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voice of our bishops, “The natural 
moral law is the foundation of all 
man’s relations to God, to himself 
and to his fellowmen. Upon that law 
man must build his life’; the voice 
of our Holy Father himself, “Before 
all else, it is certain that the radical 
and ultimate cause of the evils which 
we deplore in modern society is the 
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tional relations. We mean the disre- 
gard, so common nowadays, and the 
forgetfulness of the natural law it- 
self.” 

These are the voices of the great 
tradition which is yours. In them 
may you find strength and wisdom 
and the full deep meaning of your 
own venerable rule “stare decisis,’ 





denial and rejection of a universal And may the gifts of the Holy Spirit f } 

norm of morality as well for indi- descend upon you abundantly as you 
vidual and social life as for interna- do. 
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Christian Concept of Colonialism : 
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The common opinion among Christian thinkers today holds that coloni-§ 9» 
~alism is only morally justifiable in the measure in which it constitutes af 4), 
service to the people the colonizing country has subjected oftentimes by 
force of arms. This service must be understood as a work of individual and 
collective education on all levels of moral and material activity. Given the ,,, 
temporary character of colonialism, the purpose of this education must be 
the eventual emancipation of the subject who has been rendered capable 
of governing himself through the efforts of the educator. 

The Church, therefore, cannot range herself alongside those who mai 
tain that the colonial status of any country is, of its nature, permanent 
The prestige and material welfare the metropolitan country derives fro 
its colonies cannot be the factors determining the status of the subject 
peoples. Nor can the attitude that colored peoples, supposedly inferior 
their “masters,” lack the intelligence and ability to work out their o 
happiness in liberty.—Most Rev. Henri Chappoulie, Bishop of Angers, to t 
Pax Christi Mission Conference, Diocese of Lille, October 4, 1955. 
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Science and Philosophy’ 


Pore Pius XII 


W.: AFFECTIONATELY welcome you, dear sons, members of the Pon- 
tifical Academy of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

With a view to promoting the teachings of the Angelic Doctor—which is 
your purpose and your duty—you have recourse, among other things, to the 
convocation of an international convention every five years. We give you 
Our paternal blessing with all Our heart so that an abundance of heavenly 
light may guide you all in the work you are now doing and will continue 
to do in the future. We pray the Divine Spirit to make your work rich and 
fruitful, not only for yourselves, but also for those who today, because of 
their desire for knowledge, are especially concerned with the objective and 
permanent value of truth and goodness. 

You are well aware of how close to Our Heart is the profound and assidu- 
ous study of the “Common Doctor's” teaching. We have spoken of it on many 
occasions, even in formal documents, and remarked, among other things, 
how the methods and principles of St. Thomas take precedence over all 
others, whether it is a question of training young minds or of leading minds 
already educated to penetrate truths to their most hidden meanings. Since, 
moreover, this teaching is in full harmony with divine revelation, it is sin- 
gularly effective in establishing with certainty the foundations of the faith 
and for gathering the fruits of true progress. (See encyclical “Hu- 
mani Generis,” A.A.S., vol. 17, page 573). 

We do not hesitate to say that the famous encyclical, “Aeterni Patris” (of 
August 4, 1879), in which Our immortal predecessor Leo XIII recalled to 


‘| Catholic minds the unity of doctrine in the teaching of St. Thomas, retains 


all its value. With no difficulty We make Our own these telling words of 
that Pontiff: “To depart rashly and unadvisedly from the wisdom of 
the Angelic Doctor is dangerous and contrary to Our will.” [“Discedere in- 
consulte ac temere a sapientia Doctoris angelici, res aliena est a voluntate 


*Address delivered to the opening session of the Fourth International Thomistic 
Congress, September 14, 1955. 
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Nostra eademque plena periculi.” (Ep. ad Ministrum Gen. Ordinis Fra- 
trum Min., die 25 Nov., 1898—Leonis XIII Acta, vol. 18, pag. 188)]. 
We are therefore particularly happy to learn that you intended at this , 
convention to compare the teaching of the Angelic Doctor with the main 
currents of modern and contemporary thought. In doing this you rightly 
judge that there is hardly a question, even among those that interest men 
today, which would not be clarified by applying to it one of the principles 
I 
a 


expressed by St. Thomas. No one, mind you, can doubt the usefulness of a 
solid knowledge of that teaching unless he wants to be easily led astray by 
fashionable philosophies, which are doomed to an ephemeral existence and 
which leave behind them only trouble and skepticism. 

But there is one basic and current question which claims your special 
attention. We mean the relationship between scientific experimentation and 
philosophy. It is a point on which numerous problems have been raised by 
recent discoveries and studies, Let Us say at once that, in general, the 
honest and profound study of scientific problems not only does not tend 
to contradict the certain principles of the “perennial philosophy” (“phi- 
losophia perennis”), but rather receives from them a light which the phi- 
losophers themselves probably did not foresee and which in any case they 
could not have hoped would be so lasting and intense. 

Leaving to your learned speakers, then, the task of dealing with thef P 
general subjects of your convention, We shall limit Ourselves here to speak} | 
ing to you about three special problems of modern physics which concem 
the inner structure of matter. 


Progress of Scientific: Research 


1. The progress of scientific research in the sphere of the structure d 
matter has entailed the necessity of constructing theories which could, by 
analogy, serve as a guide for the understanding of facts which have not « 
yet been very well explained. 

The very great success obtained in the study of the macrocosm, thank 
to the application of the laws of mechanics, gave rise to the hope that 
nature might be comprehended in terms of general conceptions of the sa 
sort. It was upon this basic hypothesis that scientific mechanics wa 
developed. 

This method continued to give excellent results when one passed in i 
application from the world of stars to the world of crystals and molecula 
structures. A typical example is furnished by the kinetic theory of gas 
which, starting from a purely mechanistic hypothesis of nature, succeed 
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"ra | in foreseeing exactly most of the phenomena which govern their behavior. 
this Because of this, one naturally came to think that the microcosm could 
al also be interpreted according to mechanistic theories and that basically the 


htly laws which regulate the movements of the stars ought to be equally valid 
for the constitution of atoms and molecules. Thus were born the first 
planetary theories of the atom, which was conceived as an exceedingly 
small system of particles revolving around a nucleus with a much greater 
mass. But as experiment followed experiment the theory showed itself more 
and more inadequate. Men watched the progressive decline of the mechan- 
istic concept from orbits varying continuously to discontinuous orbits, from 
the latter to quantum jumps and to new conceptions of energy levels, finally 
ariving at a concept of the quantum state, in which the older naive view 
of the orbit can be considered to have disappeared. The presence of the 
d Py} electron in th f th itself passed from the idea of a sort 
he eectron in . e structure of the atom itself passed from the idea o a se 
ney of rolling billiard ball—comparable to a planet, completely determinable 
at each instant and possessing a definite amount of energy—to that of a 
hi disturbance of the electromagnetic field around the nucleus. The individu- 
PM} ality of its particles became always less precise. 


If one proceeds from this to the structure of the nucleus of the atom, the 
1 the? Problems become more complex and theories drawn from mechanics are 
peak just barely useable to formulate a vocabulary, since it is known in advance 
ncem the different terms (particle, orbit, quantum jump, shock, capture and 
exchange) correspond to realities which are not comparable to the ordinary 
images of the macrocosm. 


These few facts which We have rapidly recalled are sufficient to show 
the weakness of mechanistic hypotheses, which have now been practically 
yp abandoned by specialists in the physical sciences in matters concerning the 
interpretation of the microcosm. 

















It therefore becomes obviously necessary to consider towards what bases 
of a philosophical nature it is possible to orient the new results of science. 
Once the theory of positivist mechanics was broken down, one sought to 
replace it by conceptions of a more idealist nature which based themselves 
s wi}on the primacy given to the investigator and his method of observation. 
We cannot here enter directly into a criticism of these procedures. It is 
enough for Us to remark that rectitude of conscience in scientific research 
has led modern thought to the threshold of the only philosophy which can 
give a reasonable interpretation of the results obtained by experimentation. 
If one will hold firmly in his mind the basic principles of that philosophy, 
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he will see that no more in this domain than in others are they in opposi- 
tion to the needs of modern thought. 

What, in fact, does the “perennial philosophy” (“philosophia perennis”) 
affirm? It affirms that there exists in a material body a unifying principle 
which reveals itself more effectively the more one closely examines the inner 
constitution of the body. 

One starts with “groups” (“ensembles”), in the realm of non-living beings, 
formed of parts which are held together by purely accidental and exterior 
ties. In these conditions the laws of mechanics are sufficient to explain the 
actions and integrations of the various elements. But as one descends to 
more basic elements there appear closer ties than those of a purely mechan- 
istic order. These ties postulate a certain unity of the principles which act 
in the diversity of these elements’ component parts. It is precisely in this 
domain that the doctrine of hylomorphism shows itself useful. While in 
the macrocosm the problem is not presented with so much evidence, it 
becomes more pressing in the microcosm. 

The theory of matter and form, of potency and act, is capable of 
illuminating the requirements of modern science with a light which closely 
agrees with the results of experimentation. It affirms, in fact, that there 
must exist fundamental systems which constitute the basis of the properties 
of bodies and that the latter must have an intrinsic and not an accidental 
unity. It affirms that they cannot, therefore, be made of particles each one 
of which preserves its own individuality and which have been put together 
to form an aggregate. 

Each particle has a role in constituting the unified whole, but in doing 
so it loses certain of its characteristics. It does this in such a way that it 
cannot be considered as it was when it was in a free state. The electron 
outside of the atom cannot be examined in exactly the same way as it is 
when it forms part of the body of the atom. It is present in the atom ac 
cording to a new mode of being: virtually present, capable of again actual 
izing all of its characteristics if a physical process separates it from the 
system. 

One can say as much of the nucleus, which constitutes a still more 
strictly unitary whole. The particles which compose it, the nucleons, cannol 
be examined with the properties which characterize them outside of the 
nucleus. They acquire a virtual presence in which they have certain char 
acteristics while losing others. 

The laws of electrodynamics and electromagnetism valid for the macro 
cosm are, therefore, no longer wholly valid for the microcosm. One ob 
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serves the birth of other forces of union which can in no way be assimilated 
to those which ordinarily fall under the observation of the senses. 

It is easy to catch a glimpse of the great usefulness which so profound 
a philosophy can have in aiding science to clarify the problems of nature. 
Naturally philosophy cannot say what the smallest system is that must be 
considered unitary, but it affirms that such a system must certainly exist 


and that the more basic an entity is, the more the action of each of its 
elements must be unitary. 


Determinism and Indeterminism 


2. There is a second question whose presence in modern scientific 


thought you are all aware of. It is the question of determinism and in- 
determinism. 

As We have just pointed out, the admirable results obtained by mechanics 
gave birth to the conviction that the development of a material system of 
no matter what kind was absolutely foreseeable and that this was true for 
any instant in the future, provided there were the given initial conditions 
of position and of the velocity of the different material points, as well as 
the distribution of fields of force. This way of conceiving nature as rigorously 
bound in its mechanical processes led, as you know, to mechanistic deter- 
minism. This theory was later seriously breached by the progress of sci- 
entific research in the ever more profound domain of the structure of 
bodies and has finally been revealed as inapplicable in many problems of 
the microcosm. 

On the other hand, thinkers have not found complete satisfaction in the 
explanation of facts proposed by the theory of probabilities. There is nothing 
to be said against the use of the calculus of probabilities when the multi- 
plicity of causes that affect a phenomenon is such that it does not permit 
an examination of each one of them. That the mathematical instrument of 
statistical calculus has led to results which are good and of great impor- 
tance cannot be doubted. But, pushing further along the path of these 
concepts, there have been those who wanted to maintain that probability 
is not only a useful theory for the study of phenomena, but that it is also 
intrinsic to the nature of entities. This amounts to saying that the behavior 
of each very small body is not, of its nature, rigorously determined by any 
precise law and that it is abandoned to fluctuations subject only to the 
criteria of probability. 

This probabilistic vision of things has seen itself strengthened by the 
discovery of the principle of uncertainty, whose value cannot be denied, 
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since it is founded on profound experimental and theoretical observations. 

According to this principle, the impossibility of knowing exactly the posi- 
tion and velocity of a particle at a given instant is not only due to diff- 
culties of an experimental nature, it is part of nature itself. It is affirmed 
in the domain of physics that one cannot speak of entities and facts as 
long as one has been unable to put them into evidence by means of some 
experiment conceptually possible according to Heisenberg’s principle of 
uncertainty. 

This principle clearly shows how science, in order to interpret its results, 
once again has recourse to theories of a philosophic nature. It borrows 
them in this case from concepts of an idealist flavor, in which the researcher 
substitutes himself for objective reality. But there is no one who does not 
see from the evidence how little this way of doing things conforms with 
scientific method. 

Treading on this false path, some people have gone still further, attribut- 
ing to the particles of the microcosm a sort of “free will.” They have thus 
come to believe that they are casting doubt on the principle of causality, 
at least insofar as it concerns the microcosm. But this principle is irrelevant 
to determinism and indeterminism, being of its nature more general than 
experimental research. Still less can the principle of sufficient reason be 
questioned, as is evident to anyone who considers the problem in its real 
terms. 

It would be enough for a deeper and more adequate knowledge of 
Thomistic philosophic thought to open the way to the truth between the 
excesses of mechanistic determinism and those of probabilistic indeter- 
minism. The “perennial philosophy” (“philosophia perennis”) , in fact, admits 
the existence of active intrinsic principles in the nature of bodies whose 
elements, in the space of a minimum interval, react differently to the same 
external actions and whose effects, consequently, cannot be determined in 
a univocal fashion. Because of this it is impossible to foresee all effects by 
means of an experimental knowledge of exterior conditions alone. But, on 
the other hand, these active principles of a material nature have their 
internal way of acting, deprived of all freedom and therefore of all prob- 
ability, subject as they are to a true intrinsic determinism. 


Matter and Energy 
3. There is, finally, a third problem to which We should like to call your 


attention, because it is of such great interest. It is the problem of the 
relationship that exists between matter and energy. 
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The observation of natural facts shows how matter is subject to changes 
of position, form and properties and even how changeable are its ways of 
acting, of showing itself, making itself perceptible and operating. These 
actions and manifestations are caused by physical entities called forces, 
which have various origins. They can come, in fact, from fields of inertia 
or gravitation, from electric, electromagnetic, nuclear or other fields. 


A Mysterious Quantity 


In all these activities and mutations one notes the existence of a myste- 
rious yet measurable quantity, characterized on the one hand by a great 
qualitative variety in its way of showing itself and, on the other, by a 
quantitative stability in the conservation of its value. This quantity is 
called energy and can be kinetic, potential, elastic, thermal, chemical, 
electrostatic, electromagnetic and so forth. 

Here is a well known example of its marvelous behavior. 

Radiated by the sun, it is as light, that is to say in the form of electro- 
magnetic radiations, that energy reaches the earthly globe. There it is 
absorbed by the sea and becomes heat, making water pass from a liquid 
to a gaseous state. The latter, acquiring potential energy, rises into the air 
to pass again into a liquid state and be gathered into pools. Channeled 
on leaving the latter, it acquires kinetic energy as it falls. In its turn this 
form of mechanical energy becomes electrical energy by means of the 
turbine and alternator and this, at last, again becomes light energy. It is 
a marvelous cycle in the course of which a given quantity of energy was 
not lost but changed itself and which never appeared to exist by itself, 
but always as connected with something material. This is so because energy 
is an essential property, not a substance. 

Thus the characteristic properties of energy are three in number: 
quantitative persistence, a multiple variety of aspects and an absolute 
dependence on a relationship with a material substance. 

From innumerable examples furnished by nature two basic principles 
have been derived by science: the law of the conservation of matter and 
the law of the conservation of energy. But theoretical and experimental 
research during this century have given what at first sight are disconcerting 
results. In many reactions of a nuclear character one finds, for example, that 
the nucleus of a heavy atom can give origin to two lighter atomic nuclei. 
The sum of the masses of these two, however, is not equal to the mass of 
the original nucleus. It must be concluded from this that a certain quantity 
of mass has been lost. 
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At the same time one sees the appearance in this procedure of a certain 
quantity of energy which has not been supplied by any other source and 
which is strictly tied to the quantity of the disappeared mass according to 
the well known formula E==Mc’. This fact, as you know, is the basis of 
nuclear energy, which represents one of mankind’s greatest hopes in the 
field of technical progress. The recent Geneva conference on the peaceful 
use of atomic energy showed to humanity’s astonished eyes the marvelous 
results already achieved by several nations in the application of atomic 
energy to the fields of industry, biology and medicine. 

A serene prospect of peace can arise from these triumphs of truth—dis- 
covered by the study of a providentially disposed nature—if men’s hearts 
are prepared to base their hopes on faith in a creative God and love for 
their fellow men. But it is another question that We want to examine here. 

Some people have thought that they could state that matter transforms 
itself into energy and vice versa and that consequently matter and energy 
are but two aspects of the same substance. Others have said that the world 
as a whole is nothing but more or less materialized energy. Thus there 
arose regarding the data furnished by science various interpretations of a 
philosophic nature. 

To avoid conclusions which may lead one into error it is always necessary 
to keep clearly in mind the statement of the scientific facts: along with the 
disappearance of a certain mass, that is to say of a certain quantity of 
matter considered from the viewpoint of its properties of inertia and 
gravitation, there corresponds the appearance of a precise amount of energy 
connected with that mass according to the relationship expressed in the 
above-mentioned formula, E=Mc’. This does not yet permit anyone to 
say that matter is changed into energy. Let Us attentively consider the 
two phenomena from the viewpoint of philosophy. 

First, for an entity to be material it is not absolutely necessary for it to 
have the properties of inertia and gravitation. It can exist as matter without 
these characteristics. 

Second, energy appears as an “accident” (“accidens”), not as a “sub- 
stance” (“substantia”). If this is true of energy, it cannot change itself into 
its support, namely into matter. 

Therefore one can legitimately conclude today that there exist phenomena 
in nature in the course of which a portion of matter loses its characteristic 
of mass and radically modifies itself in its physical properties while remain- 
ing wholly matter. It happens that the new state which the latter assumes 
escapes the experimental methods which have been used to determine the 
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value of the mass. Correlative with this change a certain amount of energy 
frees itself and appears, giving origin to facts which one can observe and 
measure in the ponderable matter. In this way one can say that the data 
of science undergo no change and that the philosophic premises preserve 
their vigor. 

This, dear sons, is what We have thought it opportune to- say to you on 
subjects of such great interest concerning philosophy and the physical 
sciences. 

You know how advantageous and necessary it is for a philosopher to 
deepen his own understanding of scientific progress. It is only when he 
has a clear idea of the results of experiments, of mathematical propositions 
and theoretical constructions that it is possible to make a worthwhile con- 
tribution to their interpretation in the name of the “perennial philosophy” 
(“philosophia perennis”). Each of the branches of knowledge has its own 
characteristics and must operate independently of the others, but that 
does not mean that they should be ignorant of one another. It is only by 
means of mutual understanding and cooperation that there can arise a 
great edifice of human knowledge that will be in harmony with the higher 
light of divine wisdom. 


+ 


The non-Christian Environment 


You remember—that when Humpty-Dumpty fell from his nursery-rhyme 
wall, “not all the king’s horses, and not all the king’s men, could put 
Humpty-Dumpty together again.” The non-Christian environment is some- 
what like Humpty-Dumpty after his fall; it is the ages of Faith irrevocably 
shattered. For some years now many words have been spoken on the sub- 
ject of how to put this world together again, and this has even been con- 
sidered to be the work of the alert and dedicated Christian, the particular 
apostolate for which recent generations of our college students have hopeful- 
ly been prepared. Perhaps the perplexity of this generation of collegians is 
the reflection of the dismay of childhood before the unalterable fact of 
Humpty-Dumpty’s shattered state. Can it really be done this way? There 
are many individuals who think not.—Archbishop Richard J. Cushing to the 
annual meeting of the New England unit of the National Catholic Educa- 
tional Association, December, 1954. 








To Farm Owners 


Pore Pius XII 


OU, dear children, have come here to Rome, representing farm owners 
of all parts of Italy, to ratify in union your proposal to carry into effect 
the Christian ideal of your noble occupation. Three times already We have 
been able to address you, to give you Our encouragement and blessing. To- 
day We receive you with the keenest pleasure and, looking upon this large 
representative group, think also of all those who were unable to accompany 
you—some 2% million agricultural workers whom your National Federation 
unites in more than 10,000 sections. To all We send Our greetings, and We 
recall with a father’s gratitude the immense accumulation of toil, enterprise 
and daily courage amidst difficulties of every kind which makes of your 
class one of the most substantial social and moral supports of the nation. 
The number of members of your federation would be enough by itself 
to show its importance and to mark it out as the most influential profes- 
sional organization in this field. Because you are responsible for more than 
60 per cent of the nation’s agricultural produce, how could you fail to ex- 
ercise a profound influence on the economic life of the country? We are 
pleased to offer you Our congratulations, all the more so since your work 
harmonizes with the putting into practice of the principles of Catholic social 
doctrine. These are the principles which respond most completely to human 
life, both in its natural and its supernatural aspects, and Ivaa to the search 
for a solution of the problems to which the rapid development of economics 
and the general conditions of human society ceaselessly give rise. In such 
a way, with the strength born of daily endurance, you contribute—within 
the rule of, and in respect for, the established customs—to the building of a 
world less harsh, less saturated with materialism, less a slave to the con- 
stant seeking of mere personal advantage. 

You know well that this ideal is difficult to put into practice and that the 
path to be followed will yet be long and sometimes painful. But it is suf 
ficient to cast a glance at the road already traversed from the birth of you 
federation in 1944 until today to find very many reasons for encouragement. 
If, before all else, the continuous increase in its membership is especially 
striking, still more remarkable is the progressive extension of its organiza- 


®An address to the Italian Federation of Farm Owners, May 18, 1955. 
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tion and its activities. It answered, then, a true need and, having grasped 
the true desires of the farmer, it did not fall short of its promises. Perhaps 
one of the more outstanding services which it has rendered its members has 
been to make them fully aware of the part that concerns them in the eco- 
nomic life of the nation. It has invited them to free themselves from a “local 
loyalty,” sometimes rather tenacious and easily understandable in the worker 
on the land, strongly attached to his own earth and not easily led to lift his 
gaze to wider horizons. 

For a social group as considerable as yours, and engaged in so funda- 
mental a sphere of production, it is essential to keep in touch with the fluc- 
tuation of opinion and with the main stream of ideas which are directing the 
development of the country. It is essential to exercise a useful influence on 
them, not with the sole object of drawing particular advantage therefrom, 
but for the general good itself. Indeed, it is not enough to have just princi- 
ples nor to apply them to the limited circle of one’s personal life. On the con- 
trary, it is necessary to spread them within one’s environment, to make them 
of advantage to others also, and to show clearly the worth and the strength 
of the national interest. Your organization, by giving strength to the sense 
of solidarity among farm-owners, brings to their activity an increased effi- 
ciency and a breadth that the lofty virtues of their familiar traditions and 
their attachment to their native soil justify. 


Model of Human Effort 


While today, some persons are ever more fearful, even to excess, of 
personal risk, and look for security even at the cost of independence, you 
remain faithful to your vocation which, in a special way, is and will be at 
all times exposed to risk. But it is exposed to risk precisely because it is the 
model—at present insufficiently recognized—of human effort, an effort which 
always gives to the life of nations the guarantee of continuance and fruitful- 
ness. 

Doubtless it is not Our office to publish in detail all the positive re- 
sults achieved through the work of the federation over almost a decade. 
Nevertheless We take pleasure in mentioning at least some points of special 
significance. There is, for example, its work in the field of contracts, in the 
matter of tax reduction, in social benefits, with the extension to farm own- 
ers of insurance against illness and, with the proposed law, against disability 
and old age—and in the technical and economic sphere through the action 
undertaken for the stabilization and protection of produce in times of 
emergency. 
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But rightly were you unwilling to limit your activity to purely economic 
matters, for the basic problem of the farm family has constantly come up for 
your consideration. In Our discourse to the federation on February 22, 
1952, We said: “Take care . . . to win over rural youth. Show an affectionate 
interest in these young people; form them and by special training ready 
them for their duties as farmers. Lead them to a broader and deeper spiri- 
tual and social outlook.” 


Importance of the Farm Family 


With filial loyalty you listened to those counsels and now you can direct 
young farmers toward courses of professional and syndical training which 
will equip them to fulfill competently later on their noble task, sure of 
being equal to their social responsibilities. But within the farm family wo- 
man always has, in addition to her role of wife and mother, a part more or 
less important in the work itself. A farmers’ union should note this and strive 
to get rural women to take part in the life of the union. You can already 
view with satisfaction the fruit of your efforts concerning this point. 

Thus the family basis of your “economy” will enable you to overcome 
the great temptation of our time, to which so many yield. That is the temp- 
tation to confuse a higher living standard and constantly increasing produc- 
tivity with the desire for prosperity. For even in the economic field the fam- 
ily stands for what is lasting, for what assures the continuance of future 
generations. Mere abundance of goods at low prices, the mere lightening 
and lessening of the strain of work are doubtful benefits, as they do not 
remove anxiety for the future; rather they increase it, inasmuch as they 
arouse inordinate desires, and never satisfy man. 

Attention should also be called to the institutes founded by the federa- 
tion for the professional training of farmers, to help the formation and de- 
velopment of small estates and to help the farmer in carrying out the points 
provided for by law. Finally, as many families of farm-workers have re- 
cently received or soon will receive a bit of land through the land-reform 
program, it has seemed necessary to give them a moral and technical sup- 
port which will ease their period of transition. Consequently a national 
federation of small-property owners has been instituted which, among other 
things, promotes the development of cooperatives, a powerful instrument 
for the preservation and progress of the new rural communities. The field of 
agrarian economy, thus broadened, will then help, together with other 
measures, to strengthen the internal commerce of the nation and therefore 
to provide industrial production with a support the security of which is un- 
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surpassed and the necessity of which is, indeed, becoming ever more clear. 

We hope that this review, although rapid and incomplete, of the many 
activities of the National Federation of Farmers may be for you an en- 
couragement and a promise. An encouragement and promise, because in a 
short time you have obtained results which show a serious spirit of colla- 
boration and a common determination to better substantially the living con- 
ditions of the farmer. Is it not consoling for each of you to know that you 
are not alone in making this effort but are part of a vast, solid, well-directed 
organization, animated with a dynamism that has given proof of its 
efficiency? 

What a motive for trust in the future! What happy anticipation accom- 
panies you on your journey! If you remain faithful to your principles, your 
activities will in the course of time take on an even wider scope. New op- 
portunities will be offered you to increase assistance through unions, to 
multiply the occasions for each of you to contribute to the good of all, to 
revivify the active love of one’s neighbor, Christian charity, which brings 
warmth and life everywhere. 

The Lord will not fail to help you, to inspire you with the courage and 
the perseverance which overcomes every obstacle. In prosperity as well as 
in adversity preserve always a vivid sense of gratitude to God. Is He not the 
Author of every good, the Dispenser of the most humble earthly realities, 
without which man could not live, as well as of the most sublime gifts of 
soul and heart? In such wise, even if dedicated to labors not adorned by ex- 
ternal splendor, your personal, family and social life will be elevated to the 
dignity that surpasses all others, the dignity of children of the Heavenly 
Father, to whom you can and should entrust yourselves without reserve. 

May Divine Providence guide you and pour His favors upon you, upon 
your families and all those dear to you. As a pledge of these graces and as a 
testimony of Our paternal affection, We impart to you from the depths of 
Our heart Our Apostolic Blessing. 


as 


There are not enough good doctors and psychiatrists in the world to 
repair, or rather patch-up, the mental and physical wreckage that results 
from shattered homes. There is seldom a lasting cure for the spiritual dis- 
tress that follows when grafted hearts are torn loose from one another, in 
anger, in selfishness, in pride, in folly, in whim or in sin—Clare Boothe Luce 
in the ExaMINnEeR, October 15, 1955. 











Labor’s Right to Organize’ 


Pore Pius XII 


ore vivid in Our mind is the memory of a great day whose significance 
will become ever clearer in the eyes not only of advocates of Chris- 
tianity, but also of her enemies. 

On the first day of May of this year, when We beheld 150,000 workers 
in St. Peter’s Square all eager to reaffirm their belief in Jesus Christ and 
their complete trust in the Church, the thought came to Us that surely 
something new was in the air, something clear and palpable for all that 
group. Indeed, something had happened. The world of those who more 
than any others needed defense—both juridically and socially—until they 
gained greater awareness of their dignity as men and saw many of their 
rights gradually come to be recognized, was none the less the victim of a 
cunning and divisive activity on the part of men eager to deceive the 
worker with false promises and pledged to draw them away from the 
practice of their faith and even to destroy that faith. 

Today signs are not lacking of a constantly improving state of affairs. 
This, though it does not justify a slowing down of effort and still less a 
ceasing to strive, does, however, feed the hope that better times are in 
store for the working classes. Hence, as We celebrated Mass this morning, 
while reading in the Gospel how the people crowded around (turbae 
irruerent) Christ to hear the word of God (Luke 5, 1), Our confidence grew 
stronger that such a scene symbolized the times which are coming and 
that the day should not long be delayed when, error overcome and the 
clearly defined Christian solution of the social problem revealed in its ful- 
ness, it would be possible to inaugurate a true return of the ranks of 
labor to Christ Jesus, the only Master and Saviour. 

Precisely at this dawning of a trembling yet promising expectation and 
of renewed fervor a Chapel is being dedicated at the Central Station. 
It was to be desired that Jesus, living and truly present in the Eucharist, 
should not only watch in person over your cares and sorrows, your hopes 
and joys, but should be near each of you in your work, to render you instru- 
ments of salvation and holiness. 


*Address delivered to the representatives of the railroad workers of Rome, 
June 26, 1955. 
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Affectionately do We welcome you, beloved railwaymen of Rome, to 
whose alert intelligence and spirit of generous sacrifice is entrusted the 
adequate functioning of one of the most important public services. 

How grand, truly, is your world of labor—in the Transportation Service, 
from the station master down to the manual worker, the switcher; among 
travelling personnel, from the trainmaster to the controller, the conductor, 
the brakemen; in the maintenance department, from the machinists to the 
firemen and other workers assigned to the overhaul and repair of locomo- 
tives and coaches; in the I.E.S. Service, from the chief-technician to the 
electricians responsible for the upkeep of the lines, the sub-stations and 
telegraph and telephone offices. 

Though it would be difficult to say what technical preparation, what 
sense of duty and readiness are demanded of each one of you, you can 
easily imagine the harm that would result through the carelessness of a 
single one of those charged with the great and small responsibilities of the 
sensitive and complex service of the railway. 

Probably the thought of this never occurs to the travellers who arrive in 
haste at the station and board the trains, full of confidence and security. 

But what would happen if the schedules were not kept, if the locomotives 
and coaches were not in order, if the signals were broken and the switches 
did not function, if telegraph and telephone lines were down, to say noth- 
ing of the discontent of the passengers, of their varied and even contrary 
needs and desires, if the travelling personnel did not perform its duties 
with the necessary attention and courtesy? 

Such inconveniences do not seem to occur in your service. Evidence 
of this, among other things, is the number of pilgrims who come to Rome 
and find every possible help and consideration from the employees of the 
various departments. May We be allowed to believe, dear sons, that you 
are particularly ready and attentive, seeing in every traveller a brother in 
Christ and a member of the great human family. 

Thus also your faith and your visible and filial devotion to the Vicar 
of Christ are among those signs—which We mentioned at the beginning— 
which presage a life more tranquil in God’s peace and brotherly love 
among men. 


Solicitude for the Worker 


Still, if at the sight of your great group We joyfully greet this renewal 
of the Christian working world, that does not lessen Our solicitude. For 
the Christian life of one nation is part of the Mystical Body of Christ and 
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wherever the enemy moves to the attack he strikes the whole Body. This 
awareness of the common danger for Christian Italy should strengthen your 
determination to cooperate with all men of good .will in combating the 
spirit of disunion and hatred among sections of the Italian people. 

Certainly no group may abuse this readiness and good will on your 
part. No true Christian can find fault if you unite in strong organizations to 
defend your rights—while remaining aware of your duties—and to arrive 
at an improvement in your conditions of life. On the contrary, precisely 
because the harmonious action of all groups in the state is a Christian 
duty, no individual citizen ought to become a victim of the arbitrary act 
or tyranny of others. You are therefore acting in full conformity with 
the Church’s social teaching when, by all means morally permissible, you 
vindicate your just rights. 

We said by all means morally permissible. It is unnecessary to remind 
you that acts of violence which damage the liberty and the goods of 
others are not even contemplated by true Christians. When, therefore, 
they use the power of their organizations to win recognition for their rights, 
it is essential that, in the first place, they use the means suitable for the 
negotiation of a peaceful settlement. Then, in particular, there must be 
taken into consideration whether the results being aimed at are in reason- 
able proportion to the damage which would result from the use of force. 
That adds special weight to the responsibility of a class of workers such 
as yours, Christian railwaymen, because your work—as We have said— 
has a vital part to play in the economy of the whole nation. 


Primacy of the Spiritual 


There is yet another danger, Even you—as so many of your separated 
workers—might restrict your attention, your anxieties and your subsequent 
dedication to the problems of material life. There is in you another life, 
God’s own life, infused into your soul on the day of your baptism. To lose 
this life, to neglect it, not to be engaged in preserving the state of sanctifying 
grace and to be satisfied with the thought, for example, that one is always 
faithful to Christian political principles would be inadequate and could 
lead to a dangerous state of illusion. The truth is that you ought before 
all else to be in your deepest convictions true Christians. Attachment to 
Christian political principles is then a natural consequence which comes 
almost automatically. But some do not hesitate to believe and say that it is 
impossible—nay, that men ought not—to think of the soul so long as they 
have not suitably provided for the material needs of the body. 
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Are We, perhaps, to take this as the meaning of the eternal words of 
Jesus Christ: “What does it profit a man, if he gain the whole world, but 
} suffer the loss of his own soul?” (Mark 8, 36). This saying inspired and 
sustained the martyrs of the Church in its infancy and the same teaching 
is still being given—by their shining example—by the confessors of the Faith 
in those lands where men would wish to destroy God and, this being 
impossible, where they torture the bodies of those who remain faithful 
to Him. 

Material life, yes. But Jesus Christ, when teaching us to pray, made us 
ask for our daily bread after having asked that the will of the Heavenly 
Father be done (Matt. 6, 10-11). On the other hand, He Himself has under- 
taken to give the other things in abundance to all those who seek first 
the kingdom of God and its justice (Matt. 6, 33). 

We entreat you, beloved children, protect yourselves against the poison- 
ous leaven of the modern pharisees. Social action, yes, and in due season, 
with the fullest possible union and determination; but not action based on 
hatred or that which, caring only for the material life, ignores or denies 
what is more excellent, the worth of the soul. It is of the utmost im- 
portance to the Church, for instance, to see the settlement of the social 
problem, but certainly not in such a manner that at the same time souls 
go to their ruin. 

A final word, beloved children, before We bless you and let you go. 

It is certainly a good thing to rejoice at the advantages already gained 
and it is reasonable to consider, as one takes pleasure in it, that it is a 
substantial victory. This is all the more true since in the winning of it 
you have not wished evil to anyone and are striving to contribute to the 
good of all. But it is also true that no one is fit for the Kingdom of Heaven 
who, having put his hand to the plough, looks back (Luke 9, 62). Reflect, 
dear children, on how many are still outside your ranks. You are certainly 
here in large numbers. Others, prevented by service, have had to be con- 
tent to be present in spirit. But there are also those who, though able, 
were unwilling to come. Deceived by a malicious propaganda, they still 
believe—and how mistaken they are!—that the Church which loves them 
so tenderly wishes to obstruct them in their progress to a just improvement 
of their lot. They fear to approach her and they fear to leave him who, 
on the contrary, cannot truly wish their good if he destroys in them peace 
with God, if he turns love into hatred and action, at once appropriate and 
just for the defense of one’s own rights, into a bitter struggle. 





To these separated brethren speak with the strength of your conviction 
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_and of your example. Tell them that separation from Jesus Christ means 
only uneasiness and sadness, even though there may be material goods in 
plenty. Give them courage. Jesus Christ, who worked miracles so that 
the crowds which followed Him should not remain without their necessary 
sustenance, does not wish them to go in want of bread. 

Thus may the grace of God and the good will of you all and of the 
other Christian workers scattered over all Italy hasten the coming of the 
day in which Jesus Christ will reign in your hearts and in the world. 


The Lay Apostolate 


Every Catholic who has received the Sacrament of Confirmation must be 
an apostle, for otherwise he is only half a Catholic. Christianity is not a case 
of just sitting and receiving—the grace of God, the Sacraments, the teaching 
of the clergy. Christianity is not a passive religion, but is active and dynamic. 
After having received, the Christian has the obligation and the right to do 
something. 

The Church is entering again into a period of conquest, and because the 
apostolate of conquest is primarily the duty of the laity, in our time the 
laity should come into their own again. They must have a conquering spirit, 
as had the laity in the first centuries of the Church.—Most Rev. Joseph J. 
Blomjous, W. F., Bishop of Mwanza, Tanganyika, in JusmLer, May, 1955. 
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__— THEN he has been in charge of the Middle East and 
Far East desk at America. Though an able speaker his time 
has been almost exclusively devoted to the weekly chore 
of writing for AMERICA. 


That it has not been a peaceful assignment can be seen 
from a brief list of news headings which have arisen since 
he came to AMERIcA—the conquest of China by the Reds, 
the State Department White Paper on China, the Korean 
War, General MacArthur, Chiang Kai-shek and Formosa, 
the war in Vietnam and Indo-China, Indonesia, India, the 
rise of Israel, the Arab-Israeli conflicts, the internationaliza- 
tion of Jerusalem, the independence of Japan. 


In 1954 he was invited to take part, with 150 other dele- 
gates from all over the world, as an observer at the 
Christian-Moslem Convocation in Bhamdoun, Lebanon. 
It was decided to give Father Kearney an opportunity at 
this time to visit important centers in the countries that his 
desk covered. Accordingly, for four months he traveled from 
New York to Rome, Beirut, Cairo, Baghdad, Karachi, New 
Delhi, Bangkok, Saigon, Hong Kong, Manila, Tokyo and 
Honolulu. By advance appointment he visited top-ranking 
officials and informed sources in all the cities visited. 


Such is the preparation and the background the new 
executive editor of THz CatHotic Minp now brings to bear 
on this treasury of current Catholic thought to make it in 
the fullest sense the Catholic mind. 


It brings you the best of Catholic thought. It deserves 
the widest readership. If you can make it better known, 
do so now. 
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L. France and England during the Middle Ages it was the custom 
of wealthy parishioners to donate candles tall as themselves for use 
on shrine altars. 


This practice gave rise to the expression of “‘measuring up”’ to a saint 
People of moderate circumstances brought flowers and 
later, small candles—simple offerings which gradually 
evolved into the present day Vigil Light.* 


Today, Vigil Lights burn before countless shrines 
and side altars throughout the world, serving as 
public acts of faith—external symbols of private 
devotion encouraging others among the faithful 
to pray in their hour of need or thanksgiving. 
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